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Midsummer-Men. 


{“‘ Midsummer-Men.—The plant called Orpine or Live-Long, one 
of the Sedum or Stonecrop tribe. It is called Midsummer-Men 
because it used to be set in pots or shells on Midsummer Eve and 
hung up in the house to tell damsels whether their sweethearts 
were true or not. If the leaves bent te the right, it was a sign of 
fidelity ; if to the left, the true-love’s heart was cold and faithless.”” 
Cobham Brewer's “ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable.’"| 


Some of ‘em calls it Stonecrop, 
And some of ’em calls it Sedum, 
And some Live-Long—but they’re all of ’em 
wrong, 
So don’t you go for to heed ‘em. 
I've sowed that plant and I’ve knowed that 
plant 
For two-score years and ten, 
And I tell you, as one what’s growed that plant, 
The right name’s Midsummer-Men. 


Midsummer-Men—you trust old Ben; 
And since you asks the reason, 
Well, this here flower ’s been given the power 
Of riddlin’ truth from treason. 
And if you don’t believe, my dear, 
You just watch Sally and Sue 
Steal out on Midsummer Eve, my dear, 
To gather a root or two. 


They hangs em up in a bowl or a cup 
All viekily set and planted; 
Then down they creep when they ve woke from 
their sleep 
To see how the leaves have slanted. 
“ Hurrah!” cries Sue, “ my sweetheart.’s true— 
I'll soon have left my mother.” 
But “Ah!” sighs Sal, “I’m a luckless gal, 
For my lad loves another.” 


Oh, some of ‘em calls it Orpine, 
And some of ’em calls it Sedum, 
And some Live-Long—but they’re all of ’em 
wrong, 
So don’t you go for to heed ’em. 
I’ve sowed that plant and I’ve knowed that 
plant 
For two-score years and ten, 
And I tell you, as one what’s growed that 
plant, 
The right name ’s Midsummer-Men. 
JAN. 
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As Others Hear Us. 


The Reconciliation. 

“T caME round because I really think 
the whole thing is too absurd.” 

“So do I. I always did.” 

“You can’t have half as much as I 
did. I mean, really, when one comes 
to think of it. And after all these 
years.” 

“Oh, I know. And I dare say if you 
hadn’t I should have myself. I’m sure 
the last thing I want is to go on like 
this. Because, really, it’s too absurd.” 

“'That’s what I think. Is it all right, 
then?” 

“ Absolutely, as far as I’m concerned. 
What I mean is, I never have believed 
in keeping things up. I’m not that kind 
of person.” 

“Neither am I, for that matter.” 

“Oh, no, dear, I know. But I must 
say you took the whole thing up 
exactly in the way I didn’t mean it, in 
a way. Not that it matters now.” 

“Well, it’s all over now, but, to be 
absolutely honest, I must say I can’t 
quite see how anybody could possibly 
have taken it any other way. Not 
really, I mean.” 

“Well, you said that I said everyone 
said you were spoiling the child, and 
of course what I really said wasn’t that 
at all.” 

“Well, dear, you say that now, I 
know, but what you said at the time 
was exactly what I said you said. Or 
so it seemed to me.” 

“Well, there’s not much object in 
going over the whole thing all over 
again now it’s over, is there? But if 
you’d come straight to me at the time 
I must say I think it would all have 
been much simpler. It doesn’t matter, 
of course, now it’s all over and done 
with, but I just think it would have 
been simpler, that’s all.” 


“Still, dear, it’s perfectly simple as, 


it is, isn’t it? If you think I spoil the 
child you're quite entitled to your own 
opinion, naturally. All I said was that 
it seemed a pity to tell everybody that 
everybody thought so, when really it 
was just simply what you thought. 
And I must say I can’t help being 
rather amused; but we all know that 
lookers-on see most of the game—it 
just amuses me, that’s all.” 

“Very well, dear, if you choose to be 
offended you must be offended, that’s 
all. As I said at the time, and still say, 
no one is fonder of children than I am, 
but to let any child go to rack and ruin 
for want of one single word that might 
have been said seems to me a pity, 
that’s all. Just a pity.” 

“Have it your own way, dear. I 
shouldn’t dream of contradicting you. 


THE FINISHING TOUCH. 


Actually it was only the other day that 
someone was saying how extraordin- 
arily well-brought-up the child seemed 
to be; but I dare say that’s got nothing 
to do with it whatever.” 

“Well, all I’ve got to say is that it’s 
a pity.” 

“And if there’s one thing I’m not, 
it’s ready to take offence. I never 
have been and I never shall be.” 

“Besides, while we’re on the sub- 
ject, I don’t understand about the blue 
wool, and I never shall understand.” 

““We’ve gone over the whole of the 
blue wool at least twenty times 
already.” 

“T dare say, and I’m not saying any- 
thing at all. In fact I’d rather not.” 

“ And if it comes to that, I may not 
have said very much about it—it’s not 
my way—but it would be an absolute 
lie if I said that I didn’t remember all 
that fuss about the library books.” 

“T said at the time, and I still say, 


that the library books were a storm in 
a tea-cup.” 

“Very well, dear. Nobody wants to 
quarrel less than I do.” 

“As I always say, it takes two 
to make a quarrel. Besides, it’s so 
absurd.” 

“That’s what I say. Why be so 
absurd as to quarrel? is what I say. 
Let bygones be bygones. The library 
books are over now, and that’s all 
about it.” 

“Tt’s like the blue wool. When a 
thing is over, let it be over, is what I 
always say. I don’t want to say any- 
thing more about anything at all. The 
only thing I must say is that when you 
say I said that everybody said about 
your spoiling that child it simply isn’t 
what I said. That’s all. And I don’t 
want to say another word about it.” 

‘Well, certainly J don’t. There’s 
only one thing I simply can’t help 
saying...” E. M. D. 
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Miranda’s Choice. 


A Tale of Love and Jealousy, and How in 
the End Two Simple Hearts Found 
Happiness. 


Cuapter I. 
A Nose Passion. 

Anovut the slim figure of Alfred 
Percival Saunders, auctioneer’s clerk 
and keen student of natural history, 
there clung an unwonted air of deter- 
mination as he strode 
homewards through the 

saceful streets of the 
ittle country town of 
Upton Magna. Usually 
on a fine spring evening 
such as this he would 
pause from time to time 
on his way back from 
the offices of Messrs. ° 
Gribble Fling, 
Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, to admire a 
sprig of hawthorn or to 
listen to the song of 
some passing bullfinch ; 
but to-night no natural 
phenomenon, however 
recondite and rare, suf- 
ficed to turn histhoughts 
from that which he had 
set himself to do. His 
eyes were blind to the 
burgeoning of the privet 
hedges, the linnets sang 
for him in vain, even the 
tortoise that peered at 
him through the railings 
of Eschscholtzia Villas 
awakened no responsive 
echo in his soul. For 
Alfred Percival Saunders 
was afire with the flame 
of a great resolve. He 
was going to declare 
himself to Miranda 
Stillbody. 

It was no momentary 
infatuation this love of 
his for the beautiful 
daughter of Upton 
Magna’s leading out- 
fitter. Ever since that day, thirteen 
long years ago, when he had said to 
her with a schoolboy’s sudden daring, 
“What big eyes you have, Miranda!” 
and she, with the unconscious coquetry 
of a little girl of twelve, had replied, 
“All the better to see you with, Alfred 
Saunders!” there had never been an- 
other woman in his life. Slowly but 
surely with the passing years the shy 
affection of a boy had ripened into a 
love that now threatened to consume 
his very soul. At sixteen he had 
openly admired her golden hair; at 
nineteen he had declared that her 


nose was not so bad; at twenty-two, 
inspired by an episode of unusual 
intensity in Woman, Where Art Thou ? 
at the Upton Palace Cinema Theatre, 
he had as good as told her that she had 
shell-like ears. And now, in his twenty- 
fifth year, he had made up his mind to 
go even further and make it plain to 
her in so many words (if he could only 
remember them when the moment 
came) that, do with it what she would, 
his heart was in her keeping for ever. 


~ . . / 


“*WHO—WHO ARE YOU?’ SHE QUESTIONED.” 


That, so it seemed to Alfred, would be 
putting the matter in a nutshell. 

Such or similar reflections were still 
occupying the mind of the hot-blooded 
young auctioneer’s clerk as he swung 
with a light step into Meopham Road, 
that pleasant cul-de-sac where both 
the Stillbody’s establishment and his 
own more modest apartments had for 

ars been situate; and the sight of 

nda’s trim figure standing at her 
garden gate did nothing, as may be 
imagined, to quell the furious beating 
of his agitated heart. Could it be mere 
chance, he wondered as he strode 


ait, 


towards her, that on this of all days 
she should be there as though awaiting 
him, alone and in her best organdie ? 
No, a thousand times no! The hand of 
Providence was in this casual meeting, 
and he, Alfred Percival Saunders, was 
not the man to disregard its promptings. 
Now—now while the words of that 
solemn declaration still burned like 
letters of fire across his brain—now 
was the time to speak! Another day 
he might easily have forgotten them. 

The girl greeted him 
pleasantly enough, for 
she was fond of this slim 
grey-eyed naturalist, 
and Alfred, sweeping 
his hat from his close- 
cropped curls and hold- 
ing it out before him in 
a gesture of entreaty, 
came briskly to the 

int. 

“Do what you will 
with it, Miranda,” he 
said earnestly—and 
paused, There had been 
a something—a sort of 
nuance about the orig- 
inal version that this 
opening sentence lacked. 

“But, Alfred,” said 
the girl, gazing in some 
amazement at the well- 
worn bowler he held 
out towards her, “‘ what 
can do with it? After 
al]——” 

The young man, hov- 
ering on the verge of 
remembrance, scarcely 
heard her. “Do it with 
what you will,” he said 
suddenly—and paused 


again. The thing was 
still not absolutely 
right. 


“Do what it will— 
Will you—no, no. | 
mean, What will it do 
with you?” 

He took a deep breath 
and started again. 

“Will it do?” he 
asked pathetically. 

“No, Alfred,” said Miranda sharply, 
“it will not do. You come here offering 
me your silly old hat———” 

“Tt will do what you like——” 

“—and talking a lot of stupid non- 
sense. Just because father is in the 
outfitting business you don’t suppose 
we care to take in your cast-off clothing, 
do you? I am not going to stay here 
and be insulted another moment.” 

“Miranda!” cried the young man in 
an agony, “you misunderstand me 
cruelly. Please, please don’t go! I 
only wanted to put it in a nutshell——” 
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“Put it on your head this instant,” 


| said the girl, now thoroughly roused, 


“and don’t be ridiculous.” Without 
another word she turned on her shapely 
heel and swept into the house. 

. Perhaps after all, thought Alfred to 
himself as he let himself into Snap- 
dragon Cottage a few moments later, 
neither the time nor the place had been 
altogether suitable for a proposal of 
marriage. There was a form about 
these things, and naturally a girl of 
spirit like Miranda would expect more 
privacy at such a time—more intimate 
seclusion than Meopham Road, cul-de- 
sac though it was, could possibly afford. 
No wonder she had been annoyed and 
refused to listen to his halting words of 
passion. 

Next morning he wrote asking her 
forgiveness for his gaucherie and beg- 
ging her to accompany him on a bicycle 
ride the following Wednesday after- 
noon at 2.30. sharp. On Wednesdays, 
as all the world knows, the offices of 
Messrs. Gribble and Fling are closed to 
the public at lunch-time. 


Cnaprer IT. 
Tue Riva. 

Wednesday dawned bright and clear, 
and it was with a light heart that 
Alfred on his way to work swung into 
the high-class showrooms of F. Still- 
body’s, Ltd., Hosiers and Outfitters. 
Mr. Stillbody was busy superintending 


. . WITH A PAIR OF WATER-WINGS.” 


the window display for his forthcoming 
Suspender Week, but at the sight of his 
young friend he stepped briskly forward 
to greet him. 

“Good-morning, Alfred,” he said; 
‘and what can I do for you this morn- 
ing? Some ties perhaps? Or a light 
spring overcoat?” 

“Tf I might have a word with you in 


ivate, Sir?” 
abn the young 
man with a signi- 
ficant glance at 
an assistant meas- 
uring serge at an 
adjacent counter. 
His innate good 
breeding warned 
him that he must 
not discuss Mir- 
anda’s affairs be- 
fore her father’s 
employees. 

Mr. Stillbody 
drew him behind 
a pile of knee- 
length under- 
wear. “Is it 
braces you want, 
my boy?” he 
asked in an un- 
dertone; “‘or a 
pair of — er — 
these things? 
You can speak 
quite freely here.” 

“As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Still- 
body,” replied 
Alfred with a 
blush, “I am well 
supplied with the 
articles you men- 
tion. It wasabout 
your daughter 
Miranda that I 
wished tosee you ; 
to crave your per- 
mission to seek 
her hand in marriage.” 

It was an embarrassing moment for 
both of them. 

“Is Miranda aware of your inten- 
tions?” asked the outfitter at last. 

“As yet, not avowedly so. But this 
afternoon she has consented to accom- 
pany me on a bicycle-ride to Biggeley 
Woods, and I hope then to find an 
opportunity of laying bare my heart.” 

PR Cycling, eh?” said Mr. Stillbody. 
“You'll need some breeches. Mr. 
Ferguson, kindly show this gentleman 
some cycling-breeches—also some golf- 
hose, some pullovers, a check cap, a 
mackintosh or two and our new line in 
spring ties and shirtings to match. It’s 
appearance that counts, my boy, in 
affairs like this.” 

* * * 

“How nice you look, Alfred!” mur- 
mured Miranda shyly some hours later, 
as though in confirmation of her 
father’s words; and indeed it was no 
mean figure that the young clerk cut 
as he pedalled skilfully beside her along 
the road to Biggeley Woods. Very slim 
and straight he rode, in his well-cut 
breeches and soft purple pullover, and 


“THE MAN BELOW was Hector Srureis.” 


the eyes that glanced at her beneath 
the peak of his comely cycling-cap were 
steady and true. 

“You are more fair than the day 
itself, Miranda,” he said. 

Perhaps it was the knowledge that 
his attire was correct in every detail 
which gave the young auctioneer such 
confidence, but ever since they had 
left Upton Magna he had spoken with 
a freedom and assurance that were 
unusual in him. As they rode he told 
her something of that natural lore in 
which he was so richly versed, pointing 
now to this bush, now to that in illus- 
tration of his remarks, and the girl 
listened entranced to his description 
of bird’s-foot trefoil and his masterl 
analysis of the ranunculus family. It 
was a new world to her. 

Arrived at Biggeley Woods the 
energetic pair dismounted and strolled 
together through the leafy glades; and 
there, amid the bluebells and the 
cearolling birds, Alfred Saunders told 
her of his love. 

“Will you be mine, Miranda?” 

The treacherous nature of the elm 
has been widely commented on by 
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natural historians, and the unwisdom 
of Alfred’s choice of a site for his pro- 
posal must therefore be put down to 
imprudence rather than ignorance. 
Suffice it to say that at the very 
moment Miranda closed her eyes and 
held out her arms towards her lover 
the particularly fine specimen under 
which they were standing fell without 
warning and involved them both in 
the ruin of its branches. Serious though 
the catastrophe was, a natural mis- 
understanding of its nature lent it, for 
Miranda, an added poignancy. 

“ Alfred Saunders,” she cried sharply 
as a whirling bough swept her from her 
feet, ‘‘behave yourself, do you hear?” 
and, speaking, swooned away. 

When she opened her eyes again a 
blue-eyed giant with curling flaxen 
hair was bending solicitously over her. 

“Who—who are you?” she ques- 
tioned in dumb surprise. 

“My name is Hector Sturgis,” 
replied the handsome stranger with a 
bow-——‘‘a horse-coper from Northum- 
berland. Born of rich but honest 
parents, I was walking alone in the 
woods when I heard a cry of panic and 
hastened at once to the scene of the 
disaster. I cope with horses,” he added 
in explanation, seeing the look of 


bewilderment that still clouded her 
lovely eyes. 

“But what has happened?” she 
cried as he assisted her to her feet. “And 
where is Alfred ?”’ 

It was Alfred himself who supplied 
an answer to her questions. “I am 
here,” he called from the depths of the 
foliage at her elbow; “unhurt but sadly 
hampered by the embraces of this 
deciduous tree which fell upon us. I 
fear I cannot move.” 

“Allow me,” said Hector Sturgis, 
and with a single hand pushed the 
great elm-tree clear of the recumbent 
clerk. 

Miranda made no attempt to hide 
her admiration of this feat. ‘‘ Heavens, 
but you are strong!” she cried. “Isn't 
he, Alfred ?” 

“Elm-wood,” said Alfred sourly, 
removing a large chunk of it from his 
breeches-pocket, ‘‘is not among the 
heaviest of our British timbers.” 

The girl turned her back on the un- 
grateful youth. ‘Are you staying long 
in these parts, Mr. Sturgis?” she asked 
in a conversational tone. 

“Probably quite a long time,” 
replied the horse-coper deliberately, 
“now that I have met you.” 

There was no mistaking the meaning 


of his riposte nor of the ardent glance 
he shot her beneath his level brows, 
and a warm wave of colour mounted 
slowly from the girl’s throat to the 
twigs that still clustered in comely 
disarray about her temples. 

“Oh, Mr. Sturgis!”” she scarcely 
breathed. 

Observing them, Alfred ground a 
specimen of Primula vulgaris savagely 
beneath his heel and strode silently 
away to find his bicycle. 

Jealousy, that evil demon, had him 
in its grip. 

Cuapter III. 
At THE SEASIDE. 


Out of a cloudless sky the hot 
August sun poured down his scorching 
rays on the splendid hotels and board- 
ing-houses of Shingleton-by-the-Sea. 
Children sported happily on the beach, 
gulls wheeled and dipped above the 
tranquil ocean, the band played 
steadily on the pier, and even Mr. Still- 
body forgot his business worries for a 
while as he adjusted T'he Morning Post 
more comfortably upon his kindly 
features and composed himself to 
slumber. Only the young man who 
paced alone and hatless on the cliff- 
top found no contentment in the 
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witchery of that perfect summer 
afternoon. 

Alfred Saunders (for he it was) had 
fallen a prey to the deepest gloom. 
Three months had since the 
unfortunate incident of the elm-tree, 
and with every day Miranda seemed to 
fall more completely under the spell 
of the odious Sturgis. Never fond of 
the gigantic horse-coper, Alfred’s aver- 
sion increased with every exploit that 
swelled his enemy’s reputation for 
strength and athletic prowess. He dis- 
liked him when he carried a hogshead 
of beer up the steps of the Town Hall; 
he hated him when he stopped unaided 
a pair of runaway horses; and when 
he won the tennis singles at the Upton 
Magna and District Flower Show 
Alfred’s loathing for the fellow knew 
no bounds. 

And here he was at Shingleton, 
monopolising Miranda in his offen- 
sive way and ruining the precious 
holiday fortnight which for years past 
Alfred had been wont to spend in 
company with the Stillbodies. What 
chance now of those long intimate 
walks along the foreshore, of which 
Alfred had so fondly dreamed? It was 
true he had the girl to himself during 
the customary morning dip, for Hector 
had all a strong man’s contempt for 
calm weather, and only bathed, he said, 
when it was very rough. But what, 
asked Alfred of the winds and the gulls, 
was the use of that? He had hardly 
time to call her attention to some pass- 
ing jellyfish or kindle her interest in a 
strand of purple seaweed before they 
were out again, watching the virile 
Sturgis balancing great anchors on his 
chin. It was horrible—horrible. 

Immersed in such dismal thoughts, 
our hero soon found himself high up 
above one of those tiny coves that lie to 
the east of Shingleton Bay. Close to the 
water’s edge the figure of a man could 
plainly be discerned, and Alfred, 
drawing from his pocket the telescope 
without which he never travelled, 
trained it idly upon this solitary bather. 
Next moment he gave a short sharp cry 
of triumph and sank, half-swooning 
with surprise and joy, on to the kindly 
greensward. The man below was 
Hector Sturgis—and he was splashing 
about in the shallows with a pair of 
water-wings ! 

By nightfall Alfred’s plans for 
the exposure of his rival were com- 
plete, and next morning found him 
waiting with ill-concealed impatience 
at the end of Shingleton’s magnificent 
new jetty. Not another soul was in 
sight, for the lovely weather of the 
day before had changed to rain and 
tempest; but Alfred , ote that very 


soon two others would come to share 
his lonely vigil. Had he not himself 
pinned to Miranda’s pillow a note 
which read: ‘MEET ME AT THE END OF 
THE JETTY TEN SHARP TO-MORROW.— 
Hecror” and sent a similar command, 
signed “Mrranpa STILLBOoDY” to 
Hector Sturgis? Yes, they would come 
all right; and then, when the time was 
ripe, he, Alfred Percival Saunders, 
would raise a false alarm of “Man 
Overboard!” and fling himself boldly 
into the seething waves. It would be 
cold down there, he reflected, and the 
water would go up his nose in a sicken- 
ing way when he dived, but it would 
be worth it all to win back Miranda’s 
admiration and hear the fallen hero 
trying in vain to explain away his 
hesitation. 

Ten minutes later the party was 
assembled. 

“Ah! Hector ! Good - morning, 
Miranda!” he greeted them. ‘‘ What 
dreadful weather for August, is it not? 
See how the storm-clouds gather thick 
about yonder headland!” 

Swiftly, as they turned to follow his 
outstretched arm, he drew from the 
pocket of his mackintosh a yellow wig, 
the property of his landlady, and cast it 
unobserved into the waves. ° 

“Quick, Hector! Miranda, look—a 
drowning girl!” he cried above the fury 
of the gale; and as he spoke began 
swiftly to unfasten the buttons of his 
coat. 

He had hardly reached the third 
button when a dull splash announced 
the entry of Hector Sturgis into the 
hair-strewn sea. 

“Oh, damn!” said Alfred Saunders, 
buttoning up his coat again in a frenzy 
of rage and, turning on his heel, he 
strode blindly towards the shore. So 
Hector Sturgis could swim after all, 
and he, poor fool, instead of discredit- 
ing his rival had merely afforded him 
another opportunity to win Miranda’s 
heart! Well, well; it was over now. 
He must try to find forgetfulness in 
an intensive study of marine vegeta- 
tion. 

“ Alfred,” said a timid voice in his 
ear, ‘don’t leave me now. I need you 
so!” and wheeling about in amaze- 
ment he found Miranda at his side. 

“Go back!” he cried in a terrible 
voice. “Go back to your storm-tossed 
lover! It is he—him, not I—I mean 
me that you love.” 

““No, no; I never loved him. At first 
I admired him, yes; but afterwards— 
oh, Alfred, he bores me so!” 

With a strangled cry he swept her to 
his heart and held her there an instant. 
Then, with another and a bitterer cry, 
he thrust her from him. It was his 
turn to say, “No, No!” 


“No, no, Miranda; don’t touch me! 
I am all unworthy.” In a few brief 
sentences he told her, with hanging 
head, of the deception he had tried 
so hard to practise. “It was a trick, 
Miranda—a base un-British trick. You 
see, I thought he couldn’t swim.” 

“He can’t,” she murmured softly, 
nestling close against his streaming 
mackintosh; ‘that’s why I pushed 
him in.” 

Their lips, for all I know, met and 
clung. H. F. E. 


Cure for Homesickness. 


THERE’s ingrained in man’s cerebral 
tissues 
A natural longing for home; 
It inspired, for example, Odysseus, 
And Ovip when banished from 
Rome; 
And by Mediterranean waters 
It moved Mr. Browntne to sing 
With pious emotion his loyal devo- 
tion 
To England in Spring. 


And a similar sentiment urges 

The whole ballad-mongering race 
To intone its hysterical dirges 

For some unattainable place; 
To their lairs even beasts of the forest, 
Though wounded, instinctively steal, 
While the youngest of swallows 

autumnally follows 


Its ageless appeal. 


But I’m now undergoing a season 
When natural laws are defied, 
When I feel there’s an adequate reason 
For casting affection aside; 
And I view my domestic surround- 
ings 
With nothing, I’m bound to relate, 
But a sense of repulsion and mental 
revulsion 
Amounting to hate. 


For my life has grown strangely 
nomadic, 

Till chances of working are small ; 
All my meals are delayed and sporadic 
And draughtily served in the hall; 

And a shroud of funereal sheeting 
Hides grimly the furniture’s face, 
For they’re “stripping” and “stop- 
ping” and plaster is dropping 

All over the place. 


Well, a man is, I hold, a poor fish who 
Regards in conditions like those 
His home as a haven—(atishoo! 
Your pardon—some dust in the 
nose)— 
As a haven of peace; do you wonder 
I find it a poisonous spot 
When those chaos-creators, the House 
Decorators, 
Have collared the lot ? 
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Bill Maitland’s Dilemma. 
A Romance of the Frontier Hills. 


Readers who have been 
charmed by the delicate dew- 
sprent tale of English love and 
courtship entitled “Miranda’s 
Choice,” and printed in an 
earlier part of our Summer 
Number, will be equally fas- 
cinated by this strong story of 
mad passion and jealousy 
under far-off Eastern skies, a 
story of the conflict between 
desire and duty, in a land where 
men are men, women women, 
nullahs nullahs, and hills hills. 

What was young Maitland to 
do? Sacrifice honour and loyalty 
on the altar of chivalry, or suffer 
in silence and obey ? 

How he solved this difficult 
problem of conscience is re- 
vealed below. 


I 


How a Youna SUBALTERN WAS 
SELECTED FOR A DANGEROUS TASK. 


“Tus is better than India—what, 
old boy?” 

“By Jove, yes, old chap; you’re 
right.” 

“Not so hot—what, old boy?” 

“No, old chap, that’s right ” 

We were sitting round the fire after 
a capital day’s sport with the brown 
birds, and, as is the way with us Army 
men, a lively discussion had broken out 
amongst us. At the mention of India 
our host, Bill Maitland, one of the 
whitest sahibs who ever stepped, 
glanced thoughtfully round him. 

“Yes,” he said, pouring himself out 
a chola peg and lighting his hookah, “1 
was glad to leave India. And not only 
because of the shooting in England. 
No, I had another reason to be glad to 
come home——” 

Colonel Fitzfawcett stirred in his 
chair. ‘Talking of India,” he said, 
“reminds me of an extraordinary 
experience which I once had in 
Burma... .” 

“—a reason which I had not expected 
to divulge to a single soul——” 

“T had gone on a shooting expedition 
to the hill-country, and my bearer-——” 

“But since you insist, gentlemen, I 
will tell you the story.” 

We relit our toofahs and settled back 
in our chairs to listen to the confidences 
of our host. 


“As you know, gentlemen,” he 
began, “I went out to India five years 
ago and joined my regiment at Simla. 
For a time I led the ordinary regimental 
life of a subaltern—cycling, billiards, 
and riding about on a horse; and 
though of course I was extremely keen 
I had not thought that I stood out 
particularly over the other fellahs of 
the regiment. It was somewhat of a 
surprise to me, therefore, when one 
morning the Colonel sent for me. 

“<Sit down, Maitland,’ he said when 
I came into his office. ‘I have got a 
job for you.’ He glanced at me through 
his steel-grey eyes, and I seemed to feel 
that he was summing up my capabili- 
ties. Apparently he was satisfied by the 
scrutiny, as he continued : ‘The General 
has asked me to appoint him an A.D.C. 
from one of my officers.’ 

“Well, gentlemen, I will leave you to 
imagine my feelings when I heard this. 
I was, of course, very young for the job, 
but the Colonel had a way of over- 
looking seniority and picking out the 
really brilliant officers irrespective of 
age. I marvelled at the shrewdness 
that had made him see that I was so 
suitable for the job. In fact I put the 
question to him then and there. 

“*Perhaps you will tell me, Sir,’ I 
said, ‘what has made you select me for 
the post?’ 

“*] have not selected you, Maitland,’ 
he said kindly, ‘though I have no doubt 
you would do the job extremely well. 
No, the man I have chosen is Lieuten- 
ant Philips, who is now up at the hill- 
station at Kutis Throte. I have wired 
for him to report to me here, and I 
want you to go up there to relieve him. 
You will report to Captain Isaacson at 
Kutis Throte as soon as possible.’ 

“Kutis Throte ! 

“T knew, of course, of the hill- 
station on the frontier, garrisoned by 
the regiment. A centre of skirmishes 
and frontier wars. An outpost of 
Empire where lost tribes were continu- 
ally being found. It was a thousand 
miles away from the rest of the regi- 
ment, and I wondered what it was that 
had induced the Colonel to send me 
there. It must have been something in 
my manner that had impressed him. 


The Adventure Begins. 


“Back in the Mess I tried to find out 
something about Captain Isaacson, my 
new superior. 

you're going, are you?’ said 
‘Scratch’ Hawkins the Adjutant when 
I told him what had occurred. ‘Oh, 
well, I suppose it had to be someone. 
Better make out your next-of-kin form 
before you leave and say what you 
wantdone with your effects. No, don’t 


know much about Isaacson myself, 
except,’ he added cautiously, ‘that 
he’s a cad.’ 

“*Iteh’ Dawson 
municative. 

“*There was some trouble about 
Isaacson last year,’ he said. ‘He is 
supposed to have been seen going to 
the races in a cloth-cap, but I don’t 
believe it myself. He ill-treats his wife 
and cheats at cards, but I expect you 
will like him.’ 

“There is a tradition in the regiment 
which prevents one from criticising a 
brother-officer, and I had a sort of feel- 
ing that it was only this which stopped 
‘Itch’ from saying something against 
my new superior. 

“Ten days later the little hill-train 
landed me on the bare wooden plat- 
form of Kutis Throte. All around me 
the hills soared up into the infinite 
blueness of the sky, gigantic and awe- 
inspiring. I am not, I think, a particu- 
larly religious man, but there was some- 
thing about those hills that gave me 
an impression of vast and unutterable 
bigness. I think myself it was because 
of their size. 

“Isaacson had come to meet me 
himself and was waiting on the plat- | 
form when the train came in, a sturdy 
figure in his riding-breeches, solah topi 
and khaki shirt. He greeted me pleas- 
antly enough, but there was some- 
thing about his face, with its saturnine 
expression and heavy black moustache, 
which made me wonder whether he was 
all that is summed up in the phrase 
‘true blue.’ 

“Tsaacson had brought a pony and 
trap with him, and as we drove up the 
grassy track to the hill-station he 
chatted pleasantly about the surround- 
ing countryside and the life at Kutis 
Throte, so that my feeling of uneasiness 
soon passed off and I began to feel that 
I had been mistaken in my first im- 
pression ofthe man. Very soon we had 
passed through the gateway of the little 
fort at the top of the pass. Isaacson 
threw the reins to a wallah and, after 
instructing a fellah to take in my lug- 
gage, he led the way across to the 
verandah of the Officers’ Mess. 

““T want you to meet my wife,’ he 
said as I followed him over. 

“His wife! Here was a surprise | 
indeed! No one had led me to expect | 
to find a white woman at Kutis Throte. | 
Had I given the matter a thought I | 
should have assumed that no man | 
would have wished to expose his wife | 
to the dangers of the lonely hill- | 
station. But then I did not yet know | 
Captain Henry Isaacson! 


was more com- 


A Woman’s Way. | 
“My first impression of Mrs. Isaac- | 
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son was that here was a woman of 
absolute goodness. I am not, I think, 
a particularly religious man, but I 
remember saying to myself, even as we 
shook hands, ‘Here is an absolutely 
good woman.’ Indeed her first words 
to me showed how absolutely good 
she really was. 

““Oh, Mr. Maitland, I’m sure you 
must be awfully hot and tired! Let me 
ring for a whisky-and-soda.’ 

“Always thoughtful and considerate, 
always kind, and, above all, always 
good. That was Mary Isaacson as I got 
to know her. 

“T said, ‘Yes, I say, that would be 
rather jolly—what!’ and I think she 
must have sensed from my words the 
gratitude I felt for her goodness. 

“Tsaacson broke in upon our conver- 
sation. ‘We shall be having dinner in 
half-an-hour, Maitland, if you want to 
go and get ready. I am not going to 
change.’ 

“Not going to change! My face must 
have shown him the state of my feel- 
ings at this outrage on the traditions of 
the regiment. Indeed I stammered out 
some sort of protest. ‘Surely, Sir... 
in this outpost . . . Prestige... The 
British Raj———’ 

“*We only change when I have got 
a clean shirt,’ he answered shortly, 
‘and I haven’t had one for a week 
now.” ” 

I. 


How Passton CAME. 


“Tt was with pursed lips that I 
walked over to my room to get ready 
for the evening meal which Captain 
Isaacson had dignified by the name of 
dinner. 

“Later that evening Isaacson ex- 
plained that he had some work to do 
and went off, leaving me with Mrs. 
Isaacson in the living-room of their 
quarters. For a time we talked of home 
and of the regiment, and I was struck 
by the courage with which she, a 
cultured woman, was able to endure 
the life at Kutis Throte. Finally we 
fell silent, and then, crossing over to the 
piano, she struck a few notes and 
started to sing. 

“As the exquisite words of ‘Sonny 
Boy’ floated out on the evening air [ 
felt all that was best in me rise to the 
surface. It seemed in that far-off place 
to be like a link with all that was beau- 
tiful in one’s life at home. 

“It was then that the inexplicable 
thing happened. 

“The door burst open and Isaacson 
thrust into the room like a maniac. His 
eyes were wild and staring, so that at 
first I thought that he must be ill, and 
his voice trembled with rage when he 
spoke. 


“WE WENT VULTURE-SHOOTING TOGETHER.” 


“If Music Be the Food of Love.” 


“*For God’s sake stop that filthy 
caterwauling!’ he shouted. ‘How the 
deuce do you expect anyone to work 
with that beastly yowping going on? I 
can’t bear it. It’s driving me mad. I— 
I——’ With an effort the man regained 
control of himself and glanced at me. 
‘I’m sorry, Maitland,’ he went on in 
calmer tones, ‘if you like it; but I 
simply can’t do any work with that 
noise going on. You’d be the same if 
you had to listen to it day in, day out, 
as I have to.’ 

“*T’m sure I can think of nothing I 
should like better,’ I answered stiffly. 

“*Oh, well, that’s lucky, because 
you'll have to if you stay here,’ said 
Isaacson as he went out again. 


“But the spell was broken. Mrs. 
Isaacson would not sing again, even 
though I begged her. ‘Henry is so un- 
musical,’ she explained a little sadly, 
though no word of complaint crossed 
her lips; and soon afterwards she went 
to bed, leaving me alone with my 
thoughts. 

“The next morning on parade I had 
a further insight into the affairs of the 
station. It was just.as I had already 
begun to fear. Discipline was slack ! 

“T had inspected the garrison and 
had called them to attention prepara- 
tory to reporting them to Isaacson, 
when I glanced down the ranks. Not 
one man on the parade had the thumb 
in line with the seam of the trousers! 
It was pretty clear that some severe 
squad-drill was needed here. 
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An Officer But Not a Gentleman. 


“When the parade was over I spoke 
to Isaacson on the subject, expecting 
him at least to give the matter his 
consideration. Instead, he burst into a 
loud roar of laughter. 

“*The uniforms have been made by 
the native tailor,’ he said by way of 
explanation, ‘and the seams are in the 
middle of the seat. Don’t you think 
that in these circumstances it would 
be unwise to follow the drill-book too 
closely ¢’ 

“Of course I expostulated. The 
regiment has always prided itself on 
its adherence to the drill-book, and it 
seemed incredible to me that anyone 
would deliberately disregard what was 
written in its pages. But of course it 
was useless. My commanding officer 
appeared to have lost touch with 
military matters and was unable or un- 
willing to learn from one who had the 
whole squad-drill at his finger-tips. 

“But it must not be thought that I 
let things slide in spite of this rebuff, 
or that I was altogether dissatisfied 
with life at Kutis Throte. I went 
methodically about my business, and, 
with a reproof here and a word of 
praise there, I gradually got the 
garrison into some sort of shape. In 
my spare moments I spent a lot of time 
with Mrs. Isaacson, trying to make her 
life in this place less irksome ; for Isaac- 
son in his boorishness never seemed to 
realise that she needed any entertain- 
ment. We went vulture-shooting to- 
gether, we rode, and we sometimes 
spent long days exploring the lagondas 
of Chokis Throte. Gradually and in- 
evitably, so gradually that I never even 
suspected it until it was too late, I came 
to the realisation that I cared for this 
woman. 

“And with that realisation came also 
the knowledge that never by word or 
deed must that care be made known to 
the world. The Code of the Regiment 
is sacred in such a matter as this. 

“How would it all end? That was 
what I kept asking myself in the mo- 
ments when I had time to think. There 
was a feeling of impending tragedy over 
those long evenings that the three of us 
spent together on the moonlit verandah 
or in the little room behind—Isaacson 
brooding sombrely over his chota ; 
or suddenly devouring his loofah (there 
was no means of telling what was pass- 
ing in that tortuous mind); myself, tor- 
mented by a thousand fears, guardi 
my secret as best I could; and Mrs. 
Isaacson, innocent, or so I hoped, of all 
knowledge of the disaster which was 
impending in the air, chattering gaily 
to each of us in turn. How long could 
things continue like this ? 


The Mysterious Visitor. 


“And then one day something hap- 
pened which made me forget for a time 
my own troubles. 

“A dusty Beggah, or Mendicant, from 
one of the outlying tribes stumbled into 
the compound and fellexhausted to the 
ground crying, “Bir, for the love of 
Allah, bir,’ which is Pushtu for ‘water.’ 
He was taken into the shade, and after 
a while, when he had recovered some- 
what, he asked to see the captain of the 
fort. Isaacson was away shooting at 
the time, so I had him brought before 
me. 

““T have news for thee, O Captain,’ 
he said, bowing low in front of me. 
‘Rustitin Khan, the great chief, is pre- 
paring an army against thee. Even now 
he may be upon the march. He beat me 
with staves that I did laugh at his chief 
wife and cast me out of his camp; so 
now I am come to thee to tell thee to 
prepare to cast down this Rustitin 
Khan from the high horse on which he 
hath set himself. A day-and-a-half-day 
he will be at thy gates, O Captain.’ 

“*'Thou hast done well, O Beggah,’ I 
said, ‘and if thy tidings be true the 
great white King will reward thee. But 
if they be false thou shalt again be 
beaten with staves.’ 


Ready, Aye Ready! 

“A day-and-a-half! There was no 
time to be lost if we were to be ready 
for action. Quietly and clearly I gave 
my orders. Very soon six rows of 
trenches were being dug across the 
parade-ground. In one corner of it I 
had erected a field-kitchen and in an- 
other a tent had been set up to act as 
staff headquarters and had been con- 
nected up by field telephone to the 
barrack-warden’s office. I was super- 
intending the return of bedding to store 
when Isaacson arrived. I explained the 
situation to him and he took in my 
preparations at a glance. 

“*What about issuing some ammu- 
nition?’ he said. 

“I had to admit that, with all his 
faults, the man was a soldier.” 


How tHe Hi Trees ATrackep 
THE LONELY Post. 


“ By nightfall all was ready. The fierce 
hordes of Wallabies would not catch us 
unprepared. Cartridges had been distri- 
buted and bayonets sharpened, and each 
man had boen issued with six pounds of 
vegetables and the unexpended portion 
of his daily ration. Except for reading 
the Articles of War we were ready to go 
into action. And then at last I was able 
to give myself up to the fear that had 


been haunting me throughout the day. 
What would happen to Mary Isaacson 
if the fortress were to fall ? 

“We were a subdued party at dinner 
that night. Isaacson sombre and silent 
as usual; Mrs. Isaacson serene and calm 
but pale as a ghost, and myself tor- 
tured with fear for her, for whom I had 
not even the right to feel afraid. As 
soon as dinner was over Isaacson went off 
to make a final tour of the sentries and 
I was left alone with Mrs. Isaacson on 
the verandah. All around us the moun- 
tains soared upwards into a sky ablaze 
with stars. A silence as of death lay 
over that little outpost among the 
eternal nullahs, and from far above us 
came faintly but clearly the sound of 
the monastery bells on the distant peaks 
of Chokis Throte. A single dingo 
honked sharply from a nearby donga. 
The full moon hung softly in the cloud- 
less sky, like a bladder of yellow lard. 

“T said, ‘I say, this is a jolly evening, 
isn’t it—what, I say?’ 

“*Yes, isn’t it?’ 

““T mean to say, it’s so fine.’ 

“*Ves, it is fine, isn’t it?’ 

“*T often think there is nothing quite 
so fine in the evening as a really fine 
evening.’ 

“*T know exactly how you feel, Mr. 
Maitland.’ 

you really? 
wonderful of you!’ 


Kindred Souls. 


“A short silence fell between us. 1 
am not, I think, a particularly religious 
man, but it seemed to me then that 
Mary Isaacson was the only woman 
in the world who could understand 
exactly what I meant. Then in the 
distance we heard the footsteps of 
Isaacson returning from his inspection. 
Mrs. Isaacson leaned towards me and 
spoke hurriedly. 

““You will be careful to-morrow, 
won't you, Mr. Maitland? I couldn't 
bear it if anything were to happen 
to you. We shan’t even be able to 
play three-handed bridge if you get 
killed.’ 

“It was not only the words them- 
selves but the tone in which they were 
uttered which told me the truth all too 
plainly—the truth to which I had been 
blind in these last few weeks. 

“From now onwards I knew—knew 
that this woman also cared for me 
even as I cared for her, and that she too 
realised that our care could never be 
avowed. It was only the knowledge of 
the deadly peril in which we lay that 
had wrung this declaration from her. 

“I had no time to make a reply, for 
Isaacson was already climbing the steps 
on to the verandah. Indeed no words of 
mine could have shown her that I 
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understood if she had not already dis- 
covered it from my manner. 

“T had little sleep that night, turn- 
ing on my bed and wondering what was 
the way out of this impasse. 

“*But,’ I thought, ‘ere night falls 
again perhaps the spears of Rustitin 
Khan will have solved all my problems 
and my affairs will be in the hands of 
the Great Solicitor—Death.’ 

“Early next morning the screen of 
outposts which we had flung out over- 
night returned with the news that they 
had sighted a considerable force ap- 
proaching the pass. Shortly before 
noon we saw in the far distance a cloud 
of dust on the plains beneath us. It 
was obvious already that we should be 
outnumbered by three to one. 

“Tsaacson ordered every man to his 
post and we breathlessly awaited the 
arrival of the enemy. Far away over- 
head a single vulture floated in the deep 
azure of the sky, to be joined by an- 
other and then yet a third of these 
harbingers of slaughter. An atmo- 
sphere of death brooded sombrely over 
the fortress walls. 

“Slowly the host drew nearer. 
Isaacson had the beggah up to stand by 
him on the wall, and he was able to 
assure us that this was indeed the army 
of the formidable Rustitin Khan. In 
dead silence the mighty horde of horse- 
men came to a halt a stone’s-throw 
from our gates. 

“A party of figures detached them- 
selves and moved towards us. 

““See, Rustitin Khan himself ap- 
proaches,’ cried the beggah excitedly ; 
‘let us cast stones at him!’ 

“*7T have a boon to ask of the Cap- 
tain of the fort,’ called out the man 
whom the beggah had indicated as 
being the great chieftain. 


Isaacson Shows Grit. 


“*T am he,’ shouted back Isaacson 
in the same language; ‘but dost thou 
then need a thousand horsemen to 
speak for thee?’ 

“*Hear then, O Captain, that my 
people have become a great people. 
They have many cattle and fat wives 
without number, and, moreover, the 
wisdom of the new learning hath been 
made known unto us. Verily shall it 
pay us to advertise; and to this end I 
and my people have striven together to 
make a film, yea, and indeed a super- 
production, which shall go out unto the 
uttermost parts of the world, so that all 
men shall marvel at the greatness of 
Rustitin Khan and of his people. And 
it shall come to pass in a little while, 
when the greatness of Rustitin Khan 
has become like a proverb throughout 
the world, that the men of all nations 


“A PARTY OF FIGURES MOVED TOWARDS US.” 


will go to their merchants and say, 
“Sell me the goatskins of Rustitin 
Khan,” or “Buy me a fat wife like 
those I have seen of Rustitin Khan,” 
and great honour and riches will be 
heaped upon the heads of myself and 
my beloved people.’ 

“Thy words, O Chieftain, are like 
the sands of the desert for multitude,’ 
Isaacson called back, ‘but I can find no 
meaning in them. What are thy honour 
and thy riches to me, and why do I 
find thee with all thy horsemen at my 
gates?’ 

“*Bear with me but a little while, 
O Captain. My counsellor, who know- 
eth the ways of the white nations, hath 
told me that they care naught for a 
people of peace. It is a picture of war, 


of guns and of knives and of terrible 
fighting that maketh mighty the box- 
office returns. And then I bethought 
me of the savage races against whom | 
have warred in the past, and I am here 
to crave that thou wilt do battle with 
me for the sake of the super-production, 
and to offer thee ten per cent., yea, and 
free of entertainment tax.’ 

“Thy talk is foolish,’ said Isaacson 
shortly. ‘Go in peace and the Great 
White Chief will reward thee with his 
pleasure; but shouldst thou persist in 
thy foolishness thou shalt be stripped 
of all thy possessions.’ 

““Thou art a hard man, O Captain, 
but hearken to the words of my coun- 
sellor, for he speaketh thy language and 
it may be that he can soften thy heart.’ 
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A Surprising Development. 


“He indicated a heavily-built man 
by his side. To our surprise the latter 
addressed us in a form of pidgin- 
English. 

“*See here, Cap, what’s biting you ? 
I gotta pay ten thousand dollars for 
this production, and if you don’t okay 
the troops it’s going to be a flop.’ — 

“*T don’t care,’ said Isaacson. ‘Get 
to hell out of here.’ 

“* Aw, be yourself, Captain. If you'll 
come across I'll give you fifteen per, 
even if I have to take it out of the old 
nigger.’ 

“Tf you and your men are not clear 
of here in ten minutes my troops will 
open fire.’ 

“* Attaboy, Cap. I said to give you 
fifteen from the start, but Rusty ’s such 
a mean old skate. My firm will pay for 
any ammunition you use. We don’t 
want a long battle, but snap into it 
while you’re at it.’ 

“The party started to withdraw to 
the main body. Deeply puzzled though 
I was at the meaning of this conversa- 
tion, one thing at least was clear. These 
fellows meant business. The man who 
had been pointed out to us as the coun- 
sellor had taken up a post at the top of 
a small mullah and was erecting what 
appeared to be a new form of machine- 
gun. Suddenly he straightened himself 
and called out, ‘O.K., Rusty; pep it up!’ 

“It was the signal for the attack. 

“The next instant the whole horde 
was advancing towards us, crouching 
low in their saddles and firing as they 
came. Isaacson gave the cider to open 
fire and from all corners of the fort a 
hot fusillade broke out. As those count- 
less horsemen surged round our gates it 
seemed impossible that we should resist 
them for long. Desperately I rallied my 
men. 


The Moment of Peril. 


“*Don’t fire till you see the whites of 
their eyes,’ I cried out, remembering 
even in this moment of stress the tenets 
of the drill-book. 

“And then as suddenly as it had 
commenced the attack was over. There 
was a shrill whistle from the counsellor 
on his neighbouring hill and the next 
instant the enemy were in full flight 
from the fortress walls. I led my men 
in a ragged cheer when I realised that 
we had indeed gained the day. But it 
had been touch-and-go. Even now I 
cannot quite understand why the enemy 
were 8o ready to accept defeat. : 

“By Jove, Sir,’ I said as I rejoined 

nm, ‘we taught those fellows a 
lesson, I think—what ?’ 

“*You think so, do you ?’ said Isaac- 


son. turning moodily away. 


IV. 
How IN THE END CAME CERTAINTY. 


“Six weeks had gone by since the 
attack on the fort. My position, diffi- 
cult enough before, had now become 
almost impossible since I had discovered 
Mary Isaacson’s feelings. And yet my 
lips were sealed—I realised that all too 
plainly. I am not, I think, a particu- 
larly religious man, but I felt that to 
take advantage of the words she had 
spoken under the influence of an 
emotion too powerful to be borne 
would be, to put it bluntly, the act of 
a cad, 

“Tt was Isaacson himself who 
eventually provided the solution. 

“*T have been granted six months’ 
leave,” he said, looking up from the mail 
which had just arrived. 

“Oh, I say, that will be rather 
jolly—what ?’ 

“*Yes, it will be jolly—for me.’ 

“What a world of menace for the 
poor little woman at his side lay in 
those sardonic tones! 

“*T shall be leaving this ghastly 
place in a week’s time,’ he went on, 
‘and I hope that until someone else 
arrives to take charge you will be able 
to carry on here without making a 
fool of yourself.’ 

**Tn all matters of doubt I shall let 
the Code of the Regiment be my guide,’ 
I answered stiffly. 

““Tn that case my hopes are ground- 
less.’ 

“I was glad the man respected 
something. 

““By the way, Maitland,’ he con- 
tinued in an altered tone, ‘you remem- 
ber that attack on the fort?’ 

“Tt was not likely that I should have 
forgotten my first touch of active 
service. 

““Well, are you expecting to get 
anything out of it?’ 

“His manner appeared to be almost 
embarrassed, and I was completely at 
a loss to account for it. 

“*Well, of course,’ I answered, ‘if 
you considered my conduct was credit- 
able I was hoping that you would men- 
tion the matter in your report.’ 

“*Yes, yes, I’ll do that, Maitland, by 
all means. But I was referring to—er— 
financial advantage.’ 


The Cloven Hoof. 


“T stared at him. ‘Surely it isn’t 
usual for a soldier to receive extra 
payment for the performance of his 
duty ?’ 

“No, no, of course not, Maitland: 
L was only joking. It happens, how- 
ever, that certain investments of mine 
in the cinema industry have turned 
out rather favourably, and if at any 


time you would like a small loan I 
shall be very glad to oblige you.’ 

“*Thank you,’ I said, ‘but I don’t 
think that is very likely.’ 

“Thereafter the incident was closed, 
leaving me greatly mystified. I only 
mention it because it confirms the sus- 
picion which I afterwards arrived at 
—that Isaacson’s mind was definitely 
unhinged. 

“But the news that he was going away 


for six months ! 


“Whether I was glad or sorry I can- 
not to this day decide. It meant the 
end of my troubles and of the haunting 
fear of betraying myself which was ever 
with me night and day. And it meant 
also that Mrs. Isaacson was leaving the 
fort, perhaps passing out of my life for 
ever. The very thought of such a thing 
was torture to me now. 

“All too soon the day arrived when I 
found myself standing on the station 
platform waiting with Mrs. Isaacson 
for the train which was to bear her out 
of my life. 


“And If for Ever.” 


““Oh, I say,’ I said, ‘I do hope you 
have got everything, Mrs. Isaacson.’ 

“Oh, I do hope so, Mr. Maitland; 
but I’m sure I must have forgotten 
something.’ 

“*Well, then, if you have, I say, 
you'd better write to me, I say, and 
send it on—what ?’ 

“*Oh, will you really, Mr. Maitland ¢ 
That’s awfully good of you.’ 

“*Not at all, Mrs. Isaacson. 
thing I can do, you know , 

“It was the nearest I ever got to an 
avowal. 

“Just then Isaacson came hurrying 
up as the train drew into the station. 

“*Well, good-bye, Maitland,’ he 
said, shaking hands. ‘I have recom- 
mended you for the intelligence course. 
I said I thought you needed it.’ 

“T shook hands with him and then 
turned to Mrs. Isaacson. ‘Good-bye.’ I 
said, 

“Right up to the end she was no- 
thing but absolutely good. 

“After she had shaken hands she 
suddenly opened her bag and took out 
a beautiful gold watch. ‘I want you to 
accept this from both of us, Mr. Mait- 
land,’ she said, ‘as a slight memento 
of the time we have had together here.’ 

“*Hey,’ said Isaacson roughly, ‘he 
can’t have that; that’s mine.’ 

“*T know it is, dear,’ she said, ‘but 
I was sure you wouldn’t mind my 
giving it to Mr. Maitland after all he’s 
done for us.’ 

“*Well, I do. Give it here.’ 

“Even her goodness was not proof, 
it seemed, against her husband’s coarse 
brutality. 


Any- 
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“The next instant I was alone upon 
the platform as the little train steamed 
out towards civilisation. 

“But even as I made my way back 
along the pathway to the fort I knew 
in a sudden blinding clarity of vision 
that this could not be the end; that one 
day Mary Isaacson would find life with 
her husband insupportable and that 
on that day she would send me the 
summons, which from now onwards I 
must await, and which, when it came, 
I must obey, e’en though it come from 
the uttermost ends of the earth. 


The Letter. 


“And then, all too soon, that sum- 
mons came. 

“Her letter was very brief, but 
reading between the lines I could guess 
at the agony of mind which had 
caused that proud spirit at last to 
aceept defeat. From now onwards my 
place was at her side. 


“*DeaR Mr. (her 
letter ran),—I think I left my green 
mackintosh hanging on the door of 
my room. I wonder if you would 
mind sending it on? We are having 
a glorious time here. I do wish you 
were with us. Hope you are keeping 
well. Yours sincerely, 

Mary Isaacson.’ 


“There was only one thing which 
prevented me from hurrying at once 
to her side. She had forgotten to put 
any address at the top of her letter. 

“T got leave and hurried to Simla, 
only to find that the Isaacsons had 
sailed for England three weeks before. 
I followed by the next boat. Back in 
England I learnt that Isaacson had left 
the Army and all trace of him seemed to 
be lost. And then I heard that he had 
become a director of a cinema company 
and had been seen in Paris, loading his 
wife with jewels. I had hurried to Paris, 
only to find that he had left for London, 
where he was forcing her to live in the 
most expensive hotels. Always I have 
been just too late. 

“And so I spend my time... 
searching ... searching, knowing that 
all the time she is waiting for me some- 
where, confident that one day I shall 
come... 


Bill Maitland paused in his narrative 
and gazed round at our rapt faces. It 
was obvious that we were very deeply 
moved. Colonel Fitzfawcett’s eyes 
were closed in the intensity of his con- 
centration, and from time to time some- 
thing almost like a sob forced its way 
through his parted lips. 

“That is the end of my story, gentle- 


AAA AAA AL, 


“Hey,” saip ISAACSON ROUGHLY, “HE CAN’T HAVE THAT. 


THAT’s MINE.” 


men,” Maitland said. “‘You know now 
why I spend my time in England 
waiting, always waiting.” 

Colonel Fitzfawcett opened his eyes 
with a start. There was a husky note in 
his voice as he started to speak. ‘My 
bearer was carrying my gun at the 
time, and suddenly I came face to 
face——” 

THe Enp. 


“Tf an elephant charges you,” ad- 
vises a big-game hunter, “let him have 
both barrels at once.” As far as we 
are concerned, he could have the whole 
gun. 

x * 


“What would happen if there were 
no trains running in London’s Under- 
ground?” asks a writer. Many people 
think it would be a goodish place to 
grow mushrooms in. 


After an engagement lasting since 
he was twenty-six, an American is to be 
married at the age of ninety-one. Still, 
it must be admitted that he put up 
a very good fight. 


“Wantep.—A domesticated lady to live 


~ with an elderly lady to hell with the cooking 


and housework.”— Notice in Agency. 


Then why “ domesticated 


“While Travelling Commissioner, Hender- 
son was making a tour in the hinterland of 
the Gold Coast when he ran into a strong 
force of Sofas.”"— Daily Paper. 


We hope he sat on them. 


“Forse WINES anp CIGARS 


including the property of a Gentleman of 
Title; of a Gentleman removed from a May- 
fair cellar, &e.”—Daily Paper Advt. 


Surely, not quite a gentleman. 
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MR. PUNCH’S GUIDE TO CRUISING—ILLUSTRATED. 


ONLY THOSE WHO HAVE EXPERIENCED IT CAN KNOW 


THE WHOLE RUN OF THE SHIP 
THE JOYS OF HAVING 


THE PLEASANT HOURS SPENT IN LAZY SUN-DRENCHED OR THE CHARMING INTIMACY OF TEA WITH 
CONTEMPLATION THE CAPTAIN 


THE THRILL OF BARGAIN-HUNTING IN THE AND THE RELUCTANT (THOUGH QUIETLY HAPPY) 
NATIVE BAZAAR— RETURN. 
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BRIGHTENING RURAL ENGLAND. 


Tae Socrety ror Reviving Rustic RoMANCE HOLDS A DEMONSTRATION FIELD-DAY. 
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AN PEOPLES START CRUISING TO ENGLAND 
i ; AVE A LOVELY TIME WHEN THE MEDITERRANE 
va pane (THAT IS, IF WE BEHAVE TO THEM AS MOST OF THEM DO TO US). 


NAPOLEON! “Look! 
AWAY,SIR, AT [NAPO 
ELEVEN AND | VERY GILT ROUND | 


"\_AN’ THATS | 


LUCKY 
A GIVE THE LITTLE 


TANNER To puT 
ON THE Dogs? 


THEY FIND THAT IN A BUS THE CONDUCTOR IS NOT THE ONLY ONE WHO WANTS TO COLLECT. 


. 
| SOME GENUINE ENGLISH STOCKS AND SHARES GOING VER’ CHEAP IN THROGMORTON STREET. 
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WE WILL HAVE A LOVELY TIME WHEN THE MEDITERRANEAN PEOPLES START CRUISING TO ENGLAND 
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You BovWS THE WAY To 
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FINALLY, DEFEATED BY THE SHOE-BLACKS—EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN IN THEIR COUNTRIES. 


EVEN OUR “WONDERFUL POLICE” MIGHT BECOME MORE WONDERFUL AND PICK UP A BIT. 
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Charivaria. 


In Abyssinia it is the custom to chain 
a debtor to his creditor. If this system 
was adopted universally it would bring 
the nations of the world much closer 
together. 


¥ 


* Jewelled Head-dresses at Wimble- 
don,” announces a headline. We must 
wait of course for Henley to see the 
Diamond Skulls. 


A new theatre is to be provided with 
extra large dressing-rooms. It is very 
hard to understand why. 


Reading that caterpillars have usu- 
ally sixteen legs and twelve eyes, a 


revue-producer is of opinion that he 
has found the perfect chorus-girl. 


The Ministry of Agriculture has un- 
dertaken to demonstrate that potatoes 
are not fattening. All Whitehall typists 
will be guaranteed spud-fed. 


A man has been fined for throwing 
his boots at a policeman. The penalty 
would have been much greater if he 
had forgotten to unlace them. 


Charged with theft, a man said he 
took a hen for a lark. He needs a lesson 
or two in natural history. 


The first milk delivery at one Lon- 


don suburb is now made at 7 A.M. 
instead of at 6 This means of 
course that local revellers get home 


later than ever. | 


Kar-troubles,” says a doctor, “can 
be cured very quickly and simply 
nowadays.” In some cases one has 
merely to switch off the wireless. 

The reported destruction by beetles 
of a collection of forty thousand insects 
in the Hungarian National Museum at 
Budapest is a matter of especial con- 


An eccentric millionairess is said to 


have been a Nero to her servants. But 
no millionaire is a Nero to his valet. 
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Charivaria. 


In Abyssinia it is the custom to chain 
a debtor to his creditor. If this system 
was adopted universally it would bring 
the nations of the world much closer 
together. 

¥. 

* Jewelled Head-dresses at Wimble- 
don,” announces a headline. We must 
wait of course for Henley to see the 
Diamond Skulls. 


A new theatre is to be provided with 
extra large dressing-rooms. It is very 
hard to understand why. 


Reading that caterpillars have usu- 
ally sixteen legs and twelve eyes, a 


revue-producer is of opinion that he 
has found the perfect chorus-girl. 


= 


The Ministry of Agriculture has un- 
dertaken to demonstrate that potatoes 
are not fattening. All Whitehall typists 
will be guaranteed spud-fed. 


A man has been fined for throwing 
his boots at a policeman. The penalty 
would have been much greater if he 
had forgotten to unlace them. 

Charged with theft, a man said he 
took a hen for a lark. He needs a lesson 
or two in natural history. 


The first milk delivery at one Lon- 


don suburb is now made at 7 a.m. 
instead of at 64.mM. This means of 
course that local revellers get home 
later than ever. 


Ear-troubles,” says a doctor, “can 
be cured very quickly and simply 
nowadays.” In some cases one has 
merely to switch off the wireless. 


The reported destruction by beetles 
of a collection of forty thousand insects 
in the Hungarian National Museum at 
Budapest is a matter of especial con- 
cern to Budapestologists. 


An eccentric millionairess is said to 
have been a Nero to her servants. But 
no millionaire is a Nero to his valet. 
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MORRIS 


service advtg. P.9 


(sliding head) £189: 


with 


Critical people—the young folks of to-day. They 
know carts. They live at high speed. They’re 
impatient of the second best. They want the most 
there is for their money. And Morris appeals to 
them. They like its sleek lines; its flowing 
power; its freedom from repair bills; its light 
appetite for petrol. They like the speed and verve, 
the generous equipment, the unfailing brakes, the 
tremorless comfort, the space, the simplicity, the 
staunchness. There’s everything they want in a 


Morris... and the whole secret is Balanced 


Motoring—that carefully planned combination of — 


perfectly matched qualities found in every Morris car. 


MORRIS 


BUY BRITISH AND BE PROUD OF IT 


_@ OTHER MODELS from 8 to 25 hp. from £110—£395 
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Charivaria. 


In Abyssinia it is the custom to chain 
a debtor to his creditor. If this system 
was adopted universally it would bring 
the nations of the world much closer 
together. 

“ Jewelled Head-dresses at Wimble- 
don,” announces a headline. We must 
wait of course for Henley to see the 
Diamond Skulls. 
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A new theatre is to be provided with 
extra large dressing-rooms. It is very 
hard to understand why. 
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Reading that caterpillars have usu- 
ally sixteen legs and twelve eyes, a 


revue-producer is of opinion that he 
has found the perfect chorus-girl. 


The Ministry of Agriculture has un- 
dertaken to demonstrate that potatoes 


are not fattening. All Whitehall typists 
will be guaranteed spud-fed. 


A man has been fined for throwing 
his boots at a policeman. The penalty 
would have been much greater if he 
had forgotten to unlace them. 


& 
Charged with theft, a man said he 


took a hen for a lark. He needs a lesson 
or two in natural history. 


The first milk delivery at one Lon- 


don suburb is now made at 7 a.m. 
instead of at 6 a.M. This means of 
course that local revellers get home 
later than ever. 


* Ear-troubles,” says a doctor, “can 
be cured very quickly and simply 
nowadays.” In some cases one has 
merely to switch off the wireless. 


The reported destruction by beetles 
of a collection of forty thousand insects 
in the Hungarian National Museum at 
Budapest is a matter of especial con- 
cern to Budapestologists. 


An eccentric millionairess is said to 
have been a Nero to herservants. But 
no millionaire is a Nero to his valet. 
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This and That. 


Amonest the many glorious relics possessed bys the 
College of Heralds and now being exhibited (upon the 
occasion of their four-hundred-and-fiftieth birthday) to 
the curious eyes of the public, I would call attention to— 


68. VeLLuM Rott PepiGcREE of Henry VI. through Woden 
and the Saxon Kings from Adam, and of the Welsh 
Princes through Japhet and the Kings of Troy. 


It seems to me that this document illustrates both the 
faults and the triumphs of true heraldry. Any gentleman, 
be he a king or a commoner, might feel a certain quiet pride 
in being descended from Woden on the one hand, or King 
Priam of Troy on the other. But approved descent from 
| Adam is the mere reductio ad absurdum of heraldry. Adam, 
; as John Ball pointed out, was no gentleman. He was not 
armigerous. He delved. And what is worse, he is the 
ancestor of the dustman just as much as of the duke. 
Worse even than that, since the whole of the human race 
perished a little later with the exception of the family of 
Noah, the ancestry of everybody, if you take it beyond 
Noah, is exactly the same. 

The Welsh Princes seem to have noted this point and, 
proudly claiming descent from Japhet, cleared themselves 
of any connection with persons so unknightly as Shem and 
Ham. 

But I ought to say that there is another exhibit— 


110. PEDIGREE oN VELLUM of the descent of the Saxon 
Kings from Adam, 


in which the accompanying text informs us that Adam 
“dyed of the gowte.” That, of course, is exceedingly aris- 
tocratic. But I don’t myself believe in the story. I consider 
that gowte was invented by Noah, the first great intem- 
perate user of wine. 

If I may presume to make another comment, I find a 
certain snobbishness in the affection of the College of 
Heralds for one William Shakespeare of Stratford-on-Avon, 
whose father, John Shakespeare, appears to have been 
granted arms in 1599. There are no fewer than five exhibits 
dealing with this grant. Is it quite satisfactory to find 
heraldry, which I gather from its devotees is both a pure 
science and a pure art, should truckle to so small a thing as 
poetic fame ? 

More pleasing is it to me to note— 


25. ORIGINAL CHEQUE, showing by pricks made in the 
paper the points scored by combatants at a joust 
held at Westminster, 17th November, 1588. 


The Heralds had to keep the scores, and no doubt they 
umpired at both ends. The destruction of the Spanish 
Armada, which happened in the summer of the same year, 
was no doubt forgotten in the excitement of this match. 

x kk 


The Armada reminds me that I have received a very 
fine specimen of advertising enterprise from the Gold Coast 


of Africa :— 
“HOT SAUCE 


For ITS CONVEYANCE, CUSTOMERS, PLEASE BEWARE OF 
IMITATIONS. 


WITHOUT THIS LABEL SAUCE IS NOT GENUINE. 


NELSON’S MOTTO: 


‘England expects that every man this day will do 
his duty.’ 


Don’t judge a man by his coat ‘But live and let live.’ 


Kind friends and costumers in all our doings and toils 
in this wide, wide world, let us fear God, and honour 
every King upon the face of the earth, whether black or 
white, because they are God’s own annointed, that every. 
thing may be well with us, ‘Amen.’ , 


For Liberty is the gift of God. 


Costumers before pour out this sauce shake the bottle 
well, and beware of imitations.” 


I don’t think I have ever read any commercial appeal 
from which so little that might possibly encourage the 
purchaser has been left out. 

xk k * 

A hundred years ago, or to be exact in October, 1834, 
the old Houses of Parliament were burnt down. I imagine 
that some technical difficulty prevented this pretty scene 
from being staged in the Pageant of Parliament at the 
Albert Hall. But it caused great amusement at the time, 
and seems to have been taken much less seriously than the 
burning of the Reichstag. 

In the Jubb Letters, for instance, Tom Hoop writes:— 


“From Lady Jubb to Mrs. Phipps, housekeeper at The 
Shrubbery, Shrewsbury, Shrops. 


Mrs. Phipps. You will prepare the house directly 
for the family’s return. ... By this time what has 
happened will be known in Shropshire, but I forbid your 
talking. Politics belong to people of property and those 
who have no voice in the country ought not to speak. .. 
The burning of both Houses of Parliament, I am afraid, 
cannot be hushed up, but it is not a subject for servants 
that have neither upper nor lower Members amongst 
them, and represent nobody. I trust you, Mrs. Phipps, 
to discourage all discussion in the kitchen, which isn’t 
a place for Parliamentary canvassing. The most ridicu- 
lous notions are abroad. I should not be surprised even 
to hear that Sir Jacob had lost hisseat because the benches 
are burnt. But we have been deprived of none of our 
dignities and privileges.” 


And the principal joke seems to have been that the Mem- 
bers saved all the bad Bills and let the good ones burn. 
xk 
At the end of our Epilogue last week we stated that the 
drought would go on for ever. Since then it has scarcely 
ceased to rain. Farmers, please be thankful to Mr. Punch. 


Another Daring Forecast. 
“As a result of Saturday’s play in the second Test match, at 
Lord’s, there still remain three possibilities—a draw, a win for 
Australia, or a win for England.”—Birmingham Paper. 


But what about a tie ? 


“ Primo was helpless, and Baer slugged away at his head. It was 
an amazing spectacle. Baer scored another great right to the body 
and the crowd was in an uproad.”—Daily Paper. 


Was that where CARNERA landed 2 


“Paper towels also should be carried by picnickers, for they save 
untold trouble and can be thrown away after use.”—Hvening Paper. 
Empty bottles, jam-tins and old newspapers also add 
greatly to the amenities of the landscape. 


“Tt is an offence to use water through a hose without holding 
the hose by the hand.”—Evening Paper. 


Unless of course you prefer to put your arm round its“ waste.” 
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“It WAS A TREE, DapDDY—AVOIDING A DOG—AND I HARDLY TOUCHED IT.” 


This Cricket. 


IF it will relieve anxiety, let me say 
at once that I shall be available for the 
Third Test. I am fit—that is, the steel 
shield on my left knee is still in posi- 
tion, and the wound I received in the 
Parents’ Match is not quite healed; 
but I have arranged for this to mend 
before Wednesday next, and my nose 
is being reset to-day. Moreover, in the 
Parents’ Match I came within two of m 
last year’s figures, and at one time, wit 
six Fathers down—I mean out—I was 
responsible for seventy-five per cent. 
of the Fathers’ total (a record only 
approached, I believe, by the Dean of 
Doulton in 1906). 

At that time the Fathers’ score- 
board read as follows :— 


12 


I contributed the 9. 
Later, I am pleased to say, it read :— 
125 
13 
0 


but my record still stands. 

(Yes, the Fathers bat fourteen a side 
but field eleven, which gives long-leg 
the chance of a lay-down from time to 
time.) 

But I want to say at once that if I 
play at Manchester I must play un- 
conditionally, without any reservations 
on the part of the Selectors or inter- 
ference from my Captain. As the 
world’s best bat I am not going to 
have anyone instructing me how to bat. 

I am a forcing bat essentially, as I 
think I explained in the pronunciamiento 
I made in last Sunday’s paper (for 
which I received a paltry £1,500); and 
anything like defensive play both 
cramps my style and chafes my spirit, 


besides being a severe strain on the old 
wound in the hip I had from Fisher 
in the “Married v. Single” match at 
Pottering Magna last year. 

With all the political intrigue and 
wicketry that is going on I foresee 
very clearly the kind of situation which 
may develop at Manchester if I answer 
the Selectors’ telegram in the affirmative 
without asking for guarantees, reser- 
vations and signed caveats. Imagine 
England batting on a sausage wicket, 
playing out time, fighting for a draw. | 
I come in prepared to go for the runs | 
as usual and give my public what they | 
expect. My Captain meets me and tells | 
me that I am to keep my end up, play | 
cautiously, sit on the splice and all that | 
namby-pamby stuff. How could any | 
self-respecting British bat accept such | 
humiliating restrictions? Who, after | 
all, is the Captain? Who, for that | 
matter, is the LorpD CHANCELLOR, | 
whose backstairs work in the Refresh- | 
ment Room at the Oval will be the | 
subject of my next powerful article. 
Neither of these gentlemen, I think, 
commands my market in the Sabbath 
organs, and, though it may bring down 
the Constitution, I tell them flat there 
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shall be no chat about the way I bat— 
and that is that. 

I would sooner give up playing for 
England altogether and accept the 
very handsome offer I have received to 
write for Pickles and do a juggling act 
at the Stolliseum. 

It is merely a matter of finding a 
formula; and if it will help my country 
I am quite prepared to suggest a 
formula myself, as follows :— 


EXxcLUSIVE TO ““Puncu.” Nov to BE 
COPIED, WIRELESSED OR WHISPERED 
ABOUT IN CLUBS. 

ANYONE ALLOWING THE FOLLOWING 

TO GET ABOUT IN ANY SHAPE OR 

FORM WILL BE PROCEEDED AGAINST 

UNDER THE UNOFFICAL SECRETS 

AND CRUELTY TO CRICKETERS ACT, 

1933. 


(1) I, Albert Haddock, do hereby 
consent to bat and (subject to the usual 
intervals for meals, opportunities for 
rest and half-hourly offerings of ginger- 
beer) to field for England at the forth- 
coming Test Match at Manchester, only 


PROVIDED that one orthopedic sur- 
geon shall be in constant attendance 
to dress my wounds, replace ligaments, 
false hips, steel noses, stomach-shields 
and whatsoever from time to time as 
may be necessary, together with one 
nerve-specialist, in case of spiritual 
trauma due to humiliating instructions 
from my Captain or uncrickety deal- 
ings in Whitehall. 

(2) It is hereby provided, guaran- 
teed and understood that no person 
may or shall purport to limit or control 
my absolute discretion as to the 
method, policy and strategy employed 
by me when batting for England. 

(3) I am not to field long-leg. 


That is as far as I can go. England 
can take it or leave it. And there, until 
my next article, the matter must rest. 


I may add that it was I who won 
the Second Test. For a kind friend 
gave me a ticket for the fourth day at 
Lord’s and I really intended to go and 
have a look at the comical affair. I 
have never seen a Test Match, and I did 
for the poor Australians as I have 
done for many a well-favoured race- 
horse, by showing an interest. 

A pity. Because I hoped at Lord’s to 
get some of the ethical “‘values” of 
cricket a little clearer in my mind. In 
the Fathers’ Match (and even in the 
Married y. Single) we really, I think, do 
play the game, taking no mean advan- 


tages and using little cunning. Moreover 
there is very little luck in the game: 
the weather is the same for all, and the 
toss has small influencé upon the result 


WITHOUT | 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


—except in so far as it is better to bat 
before tea than after. But having read 
recently a great many square miles of 
cricketry, I am beginning to ask myself 
the awful question: Is cricket really 
so fair and magnanimous a form of 
warfare as we like to think? 

Take first the.toss. It seems to be 
generally admitted by the scribes that 
each of the Test Matches was practically 
won by the toss, combined with (a) the 
wicket and (6) the weather. If this be 
true it seems to follow that the heroic 
efforts of all and sundry were super- 
fluous, and that after the spin of the 
coin the match might as well have 
been credited to the successful spinner. 
Further, it is conceivable (a) that Eng- 
land might win the toss on all five occa- 
sions; (6) that (in an ordinary summer) 


it might rain heavily on all the fine 
Sundays; and (c) that the Australians 
might always have to bat second on a 
sausage, toffee or nougat wicket and 
thereby lose the rubber. The continued 
willingness of the Australians to trans- 
port a number of cricketers thirty 
thousand miles in order to take part in 
what appears to be little more than a 
game of chance is surprising though 
creditable. I recommend that in future 
the coin should be tossed in the first 
and fifth matches only, and that in the 
other three the sides should have choice 
of innings alternately. 

I next come to Low Cunning and 
Manceuvres in the Field. I have been 
horrified by the ethical attitude of some 
of the cricket. scribes recently—old 
cricketers all—who would scorn to do 
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MORNING, AT APPROXIMATELY NINE O'CLOCK, IN THE VICINITY OF THE AQUARIUM.” 


Conscientious Gentleman. “I wisH TO GIVE MYSELF UP, OFFICER, FOR WEARING AN INADEQUATE BATHING-GARMENT THIS | 
| 
| 


anything that was “not cricket.” 
But what is or is not cricket? I read 
with astonishment that it would be 
wise for the Captain to declare at five 
o'clock on a dull day in order that the 
best bats of the other side may have to 
bat for an hour or so in the bad light. 
“The bad light!” Is this cricket—is 
this Christian—deliberately to man- 
ceuvre so that the enemy shall be 
defeated not by superior ability but by 
poor visibility ? Surely the real sports- 
man would continue to bat in the bad 
conditions in order to give the other 
fellow the benefit of the bright sun- 
shine in the morning ? 

The same considerations of course 
apply to the choice of innings. You 
win the toss and you bat first (a) be- 
cause you think the wicket will be nice 
to-day and (b) because you think it will 
be nasty the day after to-morrow. All 
very well in a battle, in politics, in the 
Law Courts. But in the cricket-field, 
the nursery of all the virtues—-surely, 
surely a little selfish—is it not a shade 
un-Christian ? 

I don’t know. These problems baffle 
me. And then there is the placing of 


the field. I gather now from most of 
the scribes that the real objection to 
fast “‘leg-theory”’ is not that it causes 
danger or apprehension of bodily harm 
(for no real cricketer would really bowl 
at another cricketer’scorpus and no real 
cricketer would mind if he did). No, 
the objection is that he is forced to hit 
the ball towards a carefully “‘ packed ” 
leg-field, with the result that he gets out 
or makes no runs. Well, I, poor inno- 
cent, thought that the field was always 
placed with that intention. If not, it 
seems unnecessary to have fielders at 
all. Ball-boys would be attached to 
every ground and return the ball to the 
bowler from the boundary. At any 
rate the objection named above does 
not appear to apply to slow bowlers. 
How often do we see (did we not see 
last week ?) photographs of some mis- 
erable wicket-keeper or fast bowler 
doing his best to bat and hemmed in 
by a “packed” field, an inexorable 
ring, while a slow bowler sends him 
deceitful spinners? If the object of that 
field is not to intimidate and cramp the 
batsman, to force him to play the ball 
so that he gets out or makes no runs, 


I will eat my hat. And if it is to be | 
distinguished logically, ethically and | 
mathematically from the fast bowler’s | 
“packed”’ field T will consume my bat | 
as well. 


As Otner Hear Us. 


Choosing a Hat. 

“Now look here—I want your abso- 
lutely candid opinion. About a hat.” 

“Yes, rather. I’d adore to. Asa 
matter of fact I’m frightfully good at 
that sort of thing.” 

“T know. That’s why. Millinery’s | 
upstairs.” 

“It always is, unless one is oneself, | 
and then it never is. Would you mind 
stopping in china and glass, or not! 
Literally one second.” 

“Of course. Only as a matter of fact | 
I think it’s right down at the bottom.” | 

“Oh, then, it doesn’t matter. It was | 
only Jennifer’s wedding-present and I | 
hadn’t really decided. A frame might | 
do.” 

“What did you think of the man?” | 

dear, absolutely ordinary. Ex- | 
actly like everybody else in the world. 
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A face like a frog and a voice like a 
bull. Too dull.” 

“That’s what I felt. He reminded 
me of a sort of Eskimo rather.” 

“T know what you mean. Just 
ordinary. Here we are, unless you 
want Models.” 

“Good heavens, no! Two guineas at 
the outside.” 

“What colour?” 

* Kither blue, or black-and-white, or 
that new pink that looks more beige.” 

“I know exactly. There—that’s you 
all over. That green one there. Abso- 
lutely.” 

‘Oh, do you think so? Only I speci- 
ally didn’t want it off the face.” 

“Well, perhaps not. What about 
the red picture?” 

“It’s rather me, isn’t it?” 

“Absolutely you all over. My dear, 
you look divine. It’s your hat.” 

“In a way it is, but in another way 
I think I look utterly foul.” 

“Yes, I think you do really. Try the 
blue.” 

“As a matter of fact, the red would 
| be good if I could get at my comb. It’s 
simply my hair.” 

“Oh, one always does, trying on 
hats. I wouldn’t mind a straw my- 
| self—just for the garden.” 

“There, that’s better.” 

“My dear, I just picked up this 
burnt-orange, thinking it would do for 
watering the garden after tea, and it 
says thirty-nine-and-siapence.” 

“Well, it’s robbery. That’s all. 
Just sheer simple robbery. Do you 
| like me in this?” 

“In a way I do and in a way I 
don’t.” 

“That’s just what I feel. I don’t 
think it’s worth getting, do you?” 

“Put it on one side. What’s the 
black like ?”” 
| “It’s too black, if you see what I 
|mean. But it isn’t bad.” 

“Well, put it on one side. Look here, 
_what should I look like in one of the 
| little tiny new ones, over one ear?” 

“Terribly nice, only it doesn’t suit 
, you. I think one has to have rather a 
| special face. Sort of like a muffin, and 
| frightfully young.” 
| “Yes, I suppose so. I think Jennifer 
looks too awful in her white one.” 

“Personally, I honestly think only 
| alunatic would wear one of those little 
white hats. I mean really a lunatic. 
| A person who was raving mad. You 
| know.” 
| “If I get a straw, don’t let me get 
| anything but blue. I haven’t got any- 
| thing to go with anything else.” 

“All right, but I think you’d look 
marvellous in that pink linen one. It’s 
rather like your last year’s yellow.” 

| “Let’s put it on one side.” 


— 


—--- 


THE KIND HEART. 


“I simply must settle. Should you 
absolutely loathe me in a turned-back 
brim ?” 

“It’s all right—absolutely—only I 
think you ought to have a brim really 
coming out all the way round as far as 
possible.” 

“Well, I'll just put it on one side. 
Now, is there anything else we like at 
all?” 

“Oh, yes, I should think so, if we 
look round, Are you in a hurry?” 

“Not really. I’m supposed to be 
meeting James, but I’m so frightfully 
late already that it won’t make any 
difference.” 

“Well, then, let’s not hurry. Let’s 
try on the ones we like.” 

* Are you going to get one too? How 
splendid!” 

‘Well, I don’t really need one. Be- 
sides, I haven’t any money. Still, I 
may as well.” 


“Yes, rather. And you swear you'll 
tell me the absolute truth about mine ?” 

‘“‘T swear I will. As a matter of fact, 
you look too marvellous in every 
single one of them.” 


“Oh, well, darling—so do you.” 
E. M.D. 


Distinctions We Really Cannot Approve. 


“The company was not so big this year, 
numbering about forty gentlemen and three 
pressmen.”—Scots Paper. 


“Riotine at Lyons.” 
Caption in Daily Paper. 
Can this be George ? 


. the game between Yorkshire and 
Sussex. 


Sussex, who had batter all day on Saturday 
to score 357 for 5 wickets, declared at that 
total to-day.”—Daily Paper. 

Yorkshire would be better advised to 
keep their pudding for themselves. 
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The Day of Reckoning. 


GENERALLY speaking the engagement-calendar on my 
desk is a source of great comfort to me. Working as it does 
on the one-page-per-week-and-tear-the-thing-off-on-Sunday 
principle it enables me to see at a glance what the week 
holds in store for me; and that, though a knowledge of my 
retiring habits might have led you to suppose otherwise, 
is a very inspiring exercise indeed. It is all a question of 
method. 

Last week, for instance, when I sat down, as is my 
custom on Sunday evening (the 24th of June in this case), 
to enter on the virgin page such engagements as I could 
recall for the following seven days, my actual commitments 
were, to say the least of it, unimpressive; indeed, apart 
from the usual knock-up with Henry on Monday evening 
and a problematical round of golf with Simpson on Wednes- 
day, they were non-existent. But a little thought and a 
moment’s research in the “‘Coming Events” column of the 
newspaper and the page bristles with possibilities. 

Monpay 25. Second Test Match (3rd day). Wimble- 

don begins. v. Henry 5.30. 

TurEspay 26. Second Test Match (last day). White tr. 

to cleaners. 

WepNeEspAy 27. Open Golf Championship at Royal 

St. George’s, Sandwich. Simpson 11.0 (?). 

Tuurspay 27. A difficult day until I discovered that— 

Heraldic Art Exhibition begins at College of Arms. 
King and Queen open Chartered Insurance Inst. 
N.B.—Look up date of exp. of car insurance. 

Fripay 29. Pageant of Parliament. 

Saturpay 30. R.A.F. Display at Hendon—ask Sheila? 

Sunpay 1. Clissold 00413. 


There, apart from Sunday—always a mediocre day— 
you have a week overflowing with interest and excitement. 
And the present week is nearly as good. There are the 
Finals at Wimbledon, the start of another Test Match, 
the Shropshire Historical Pageant, the Sarah Siddons 
Festival at Brecon, Independence Day in the U.S.A. and— 
crowning glory—an Exhibition of Recent Discoveries from 
Gaza at University College, London. What a riot of fun! 
And what a zest it gives to life to look at them all on 
Monday morning! It is possible that I may not be able to 
attend every one of these functions; in fact, to be strictly 
honest, it is absolutely certain that I shall attend none of 
them. But you must admit that (with the exception perhaps 
of Independence Day) I might do so if I chose, and on those 
grounds I have no hesitation whatever in putting them 
down. After all, you never know. “What on earth am I 
going to do with myself to-day?” I may find myself 
asking on Friday; and then I shall take one look at my 
engagement-book and say “Aha!” and go straight off to 
University College, London, for a couple of hours. 

I might even go to Wimbledon, if someone would give 
me a seat. 

Still, booked up to the eyes though I am, I cannot say 
that this has been so far a satisfactory week. There is a 
fly—and a fly of the most monstrous proportions—in the 
ointment. For amid the welter of social engagements 
there is one entry which, do what I will, I cannot decipher— 


Take a good look at it. 


If this were some casual note which I had just jotted down 
recently and since forgotten, its illegibility would not per- 
haps occasion me any great concern. It could hardly be of 
much importance. But the facts, unhappily, are far other. 
wise. When I tore off the preceding page last Sunday this 
mysterious entry was already there, and the significance of 
that fact can hardly be exaggerated. It means—of this I 
am certain—that it had been there for months and months, 
ever since in fact the beginning of January. It means 
that the day under which this note appears is one of such 
burning importance that in my determination not to forget 
it I anticipated the march of time by some twenty-six 
pages and wrote that vital word (or words?) almost as soon 
as the calendar came into my possession. Now perhaps 
you can appreciate the gravity of the situation. 

Heaven knows I have done my best. I have peered at 
it from every angle, I have broken it up and analysed it 
piece by piece, I have looked at it through half-shut eyes, 
I have turned my head away and then come back upon it 
suddenly in a desperate attempt to prise out its secret by 
the very swiitness of my attack; but it has all been in vain. 
“Butter dish” it might be, or ‘bull dog,” and once, in a 
fading light, it looked like “friendly,” but what in the name 
of goodness could I have meant by that? 

I showed it to a friend who suggested ‘‘brandy” and 
insisted on having some; and I showed it to a handwriting 
specialist who said that the writer was obviously a person 
of weak character with a leaning towards the occult, but 
I have not yet shown it to my wife, who would be certain 
to solve it. I am so terribly afraid it may be something 
to do with her that I ought never to have forgotten. 

And to-day is the day! 

I have had recourse to subtlety. I took the thing along 
to my wife and I tapped it three times with my finger 
and I said in rather an arch sort of way, ‘‘ Well, I haven't 
forgotten, you see!” 

“The Sarah Siddons Festival?” she asked wonderingly. 
“What about it?” 

I adjusted my aim a little and went on tapping—and 
then the most surprising thing happened. 

“Why, you poor old thing!” she cried, looking suddenly 
confused and rather unhappy. ‘‘However could I have 
forgotten?” And she went straight away and fetched me 
a little parcel on which was written (quite legibly) ‘‘ Many 
Happy Returns of the Day.” 


I must be getting old, I suppose. H. F.E. 


In Celtic Twilight. 
(After W. B. Y.) 


I am haunted by the sound of moonlit waters 

As, tipped with light, they tilt against the shore. 
Alas, alas for lost Fianna’s daughters 

Beneath these glimmering waters evermore! 
As I dream of all the glamour of that twilight 

Where these lithe and mystic maidens lived of yore 


| 
| 


I am glad that now I live beneath a skylight 
And am guarded by a barred and bolted door. 


Serious Charge Against Amateur Golfer 


“A good deal of colour is given to talk of Russian orders for sole 
leather which, I understand, may develop boot dealers, etc. Mr. 
Lunt won the championship at Formby as a result of a fair-sized 
sample order which, it is reported on good authority, was recently 
placed in this market.”—-Trade Paper. 
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Mercy On Us. 


A WRITER has said that novelists to- 
day are so prone to choose their titles 
from famous Shakespearean speeches 
that to read through any play of 
SHAKESPEARE’S is like perusing a 
publisher’s book-list. 

He is right. What is more, this 
writer has given us a most helpful idea. 
Take, for example, the remarks of 
Portia :— 


“The quality of mercy is not strain’d, 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice bless’d, 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that 
takes...” 


Here at least eight possible titles 


5.—TuHE GENTLE 

When Mavis Mallowe came back 
from a convent school abroad it was to 
find herself cast into a new life. How 
she resisted the false and shallow for 
the true and real should form a story 
which should delight. The characters 
of the debauched diplomat, Chetwood 
Savernake, of the brave and winning 
Captain John Joliphant, and of the 
gentle Reverend Mother must be effect- 
ively done. 


6.—Twicr BLEss’D. 

With more luck still the critics will 
say of this book, “Reminiscent of 
GILBERT FRANKAU at his best.” 

South Downshire was a _ hunting 
centre, with splendid banks, braes, 
bonny dunes and coverts. To it comes 


entertainments, balls and gatherings of 
the eminent in Society. the Law, Politics 
and the Services. If possible, include 
anecdotes of WHISTLER, SWINBURNE, 
WiLpveE and Ruskry. With care the 
literary worm will turn to its pages 
again, again and again. Emphatically 
a book to shelve. 


8.—. . . AND Him THat TAKEs. 


In this novel you must have plenty 
of caustic things to say about public. 
school education, cricket and football, 
You should also dislike and disbelieve 
in the Army, conscription, the Navy, 
the feudal system, England and the 
intrinsic sanctity of parenthood. Ina 
final chapter it should be explained 
that “him that takes” is of course the 
member of “the privileged class” (or 


instantly suggest them- 
selves to the wily novel- 
ist, and even skeleton 
plots arising therefrom. 


1—TuHE QUALITY 

This story will relate 
how the Reverend Arm- 
strong, newly come to 
the crowded slums of 
Barker - by-the-Bargyn, 
reclaims the soul of 
the street waif, Maive 
Pettitoe, and lives to see 
her renounce the picture 
(and gin) palace and be- 
come a ministering 
deaconess. 


2.—Mercy 1s Nort! 

An inexorable study 
of post-War conditions 
in Germany and of the 


BRITISH CHARACTER. 


THE 


CALM WHEN FACED BY ADVERSITY. 


“idle rich”). The book 
will make all right- 
thinking people ex. 
tremely angry. It will 
not enjoy a large sale, 
but people will write to 
The Times about it, 
which will help to adver- 
tise your next book for 
nothing. RACHEL. 


The Ritual. 


TropicaL Africa is 
full of strange cere- 
monies and observances. 

These are always kept 
up, even their 
origin is unknown. They 
are just accepted as a 
part of life and are 
rather popular. The 
native stands up for his 
rites. 


misconceptions between 
Capital and Labour (or HITLER and 
everybody else). 


3.—STRAINED. 

Cameos of after-War Society, with 
its cabarets, cocktails, complexes and 
moral neurasthenia. Will be read by 
all who can. 


4.—Upon THE PLACE BENEATH. 

With luck the critics will say, “Only 
WELLS could have written this book.” 
With more luck they may compare it 
with the work of D. H. Lawrence. 
Nominally dealing with the life, inner, 
economic, social and psychological, of 
the average miner, this work will also 
form a trenchant survey of certain 
problems which will leave the reader 
a sadder if not a wiser man. Will be 
read by all who read it. The feeling 
of cosmic hopelessness must be well 
sustained, and the title of course refers 
to the pit-shafts. 


an ex-officer, Major Blanco-Damtall, 
and his batman, Miles Grandison, an 
impoverished gentleman-ranker. A 
series of breathless misunderstandings 
causes the heroine, Cowslip Carroll, to 
marry both of them, and she finds 
herself ostracised by the County. In 
the end all comes right, and the writer 
must never for a moment leave in the 
mouth any taste but that which is breezy 
and wholesome and of the horse 
horsey. The chapter in which Cowslip, 
disguised as her father’s jockey, wins 
the Derby twice in one year can be 
the best thing in the book. The Bishop 
of Wexminster, who performs the 
bigamous ceremony, must be a charm- 
ing and whimsical personality. 


7.—Him GIvEs. 

Here the reader must be tempted to 
wonder why the author did not entitle 
this volume She That Receives, so 
packed should it be with brilliant 


So that the strange 
new custom that has become part of 
the daily round at Kileri is received 
with very little comment. Old Garaba 
Hassan, the village head, and his fellow- 
Mahommedans put it down as semi- 
religious as it is always carried out at 
sunset. The local pagans regard it as 
a rather futile attempt to rid Kileri of 
evil spirits. 

The only two really concerned are 
Findlay and the acolyte, the spindle- 
shanked garden-boy, Jiribi. And 
Jiribi, who carries out the greater 
portion of the ceremony, is quite un- 
aware of its true significance. He only 
knows his part and that there is trouble 
with Findlay if he doesn’t carry it out 
properly. 

For it is Findlay’s defiance of his 
environment and not to be done lightly. 

Findlay is the only European at 
Kileri, which has been abandoned as & 
Government station. He has not seen 
a white face for three months, and says 
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that Kileri represents GoLDsMITH’s 
“Deserted Village” pretty adequately, 
and that the rude forefathers of the 
| hamlet are getting, if anything, ruder. 
From his verandah he gazes out on a 
vista of deserted bungalows and mud- 
and-thatch giddas* that the paw- 
paws and bananas are beginning to 
envelop. 

It is rather hard on Findlay, poor 
fellow, this loneliness, for he loves the 
regular routine that is part of every- 
day life in civilisation—the taxis on 
the rank, the shows, the “ probable 
runners” at breakfast-time, and the 
cricket scores in the evening. 

But he does his best to keep in touch. 
Hence the new ritual that he insists 
/on. The foundation, the groundwork, 
so to speak, begins with the arrival of 
his fortnightly mail. Letters, books and 
magazines go to make up an orgy of 
delight for Findlay. 

But not the papers. The bulky roll 
of dailies lies untouched. 

Findlay is dying to burst it open, 
but refrains. He knows the penalty of 
the extravagant revel in a fortnight’s 
accumulated news. Too well does he 
remember the past—the vacant days 
and empty nights that have to pass 
before the next mail arrives. 

So with careful hands he flattens 
the newspapers out and places them 
in order, the earliest first. There are 
twelve of them. 

He takes them to the back verandah 
and stows them in an old uniform- 
case kept there for the purpose. Again 
he sees that they are in sequence. Then 
he places a flat stone on the top of 
them, once more resists the temptation 
to wallow in a fortnight’s news, and 
returns to his letters and books. 

He insists that he then forgets them. 

And that night, just before sunset, 
begins the ceremony that has just been 
added to the many in Kileri. Jiribi, 
the lanky acolyte, appears from behind 
the kitchen. Stealthily and in silence 
he approaches the back verandah and 
takes the topmost paper from the 
_uniform-case. He stufis it into a canvas 
| cartridge-bag that hangs from his neck 

and disappears, taking from a nail a 
battered cap of abnormal check, his 
vestment of office. 
_ Ten minutes later the market-place 
isroused by a wailing cry of ‘** Ee—ee— 
ee—paiper!”’ and the acolyte walks by, 
cloth cap well over one side of his head. 
| Through the market stalls, past the 
tethered donkeys and between the 
cloth-vendors he goes. Grey-bearded 
_Mahommedans remove their sandals in 
_tespect and the pagans avert their eyes 
/With the same idea. All voices but 
that of the acolyte are hushed. Down 
* Hausa, “ houses.” 


DEVOTION. 


“T LIKE you IN rt, LESLIE!” 


through the straw-built village towards whisky poured out, a pipe lit. He sinks | 


the old cantonment he goes. 

On his verandah Findlay is waiting. 
His ear catches the music of the ap- 
proaching cry. Snatching his helmet 
and a stick, he rushes down his ver- 
andah steps to intercept the boy. A 
word and a coin pass and the paper 
is produced from the cartridge-bag. 
(Findlay had difficulty in restraining 
the paper-boy from removing his cap 
at first, and the right to remain covered 
in the presence of the white man is the 
most impressive thing about the whole 
ceremony to Kileri.) 

Jiribi passes on. He is paperless, 
but the cry, “ EKe—ee—ee—paiper!” 
continues as he drifts out of sight. 

The horizon cuts the red sun in half 
as Findlay makes for his verandah with 
quick steps. The paper is opened, a 


into a deck-chair. 

He is happy. The ceremony is com- | 
plete. With all the satisfaction of a 
flat-dweller in the Cromwell Road, 
Findlay has just popped out for the 
evening paper. 

As he will nightly until this batch 
of papers is exhausted and another 
mail almost due. T. R. H. 


“ Paying Guests Received. 
used.”—Advt. in Service Paper. 
Ensuring you a thoroughly cool re- 
ception. 


Refrigerator 


“ WANTED. 
“1. By a beginner, a cheap set of golf 
clubs. 
2. Good Rose plants true to name.” 
Advt. in Indian Paper. 
Having no spade, partner? 


of | 
| 
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MART 


“T say, SURELY YOU CAN FIND A MORE COMFORTABLE PLACE THAN LYING ON THOSE GREAT HARD STONES ? ” 
“TI COULD, OLD BOY; BUT AFTER I ’VE DONE A BIT OF THIS THE BED IN MY DIGGINGS DOESN’T SEEM SO BAD.” 


Letters to the Secretary of a 
Golf Club. 


Vi. 


From Ralph Viney, Captain, Rough- 
over Golf Club. 


Thursday, 14th June, 1934. 

DEAR WHELK,—The Steward tells me 

‘that when you checked the cards for 
the Monthly Medal yesterday evening 
you discovered that General Sir Arm- 
strong Foreursue had done the 14th 
hole in one. 

Although most of the Club members 
will have already heard the great news, 
I think the Press should be informed. 
Please have this done. 


Yours sincerely, R. Viney. 


From Commander Harrington Nettle, 
C.M.G., DS.O., Flagstaff Villa, 
Roughover. (By hand.) 

15/6/34. 
Stmr,—Why did General Sir Arm- 
strong Forcursue and Mr. Lionel Nut- 
meg go off after the Monthly Medal 
yesterday without saying anything 

about the hole in one? I suppose F. 


bribed N. to secrecy, thinking it would 
be cheaper than paying the customary 
penalty in the bar. Personally I con- 
sider the whole affair in very bad taste. 

I have been looking for Forcursue at 
the Club this morning, but the Steward 
informs me that both Nutmeg and he 
have gone up to London for a few days’ 
change. A most cowardly proceeding. 

If you know their present address, 
please inform. 

HARRINGTON NETTLE. 


From Miss Pamela Gopherly-Smyte, 
“The Cottage,” Roughover. 


Friday, 15th June, 1934. 
Dear Mr. WHELK,—How very thril- 
ling about the old General doing a hole 
in one! Do please ask him to present 
the chub which did the deed to our 
Grand Charity Bazaar on the 23rd; it 
should bring in simply quids if raffled. 
I would write myself, only he and I 
have not been on speaking terms since 
Mummy’s peke ran off with his golf- 
ball during the Easter Meeting. 
Yours sincerely, 
GorpHERLY-SMYTE. 
Assistant Honorary Secretary, 
Grand Charity Bazaar. 


From Alexander Spool, “* The Exposure,” 

High Street, Roughover. (By hand.) 

15/6/34. 

Dear S1r,—I see in The Roughover 
Standard that a member of your Club, 
a certain General Sir Armstrong 
Forcursue, has done a hole in one 
stroke. 

Being the county representative of 
the Ubiquitone and Movie News Reel | 
Co. (1934), Ltd., I should be glad if you | 
would approach this gentleman with | 
a view to asking him if he would say | 
a few words before my talkie appar- | 
atus when I call round to-morrow at | 
12.45 P.M. | 

A short account of his active service | 
campaigns and a sporting anecdote to | 
finish up with would suffice. | 

Yours faithfully, 
A. SPOOL. 


From Violet Versity (Miss), Junior 
Form Mistress, The Preparatory 
School, Roughover. 

Saturday 16th June, 1934. | 
Dear Sir,—I am enclosing a poet | 
which I have just finished in honour of | 

General Sir Armstrong’s epoch-making | 
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achievement. I thought you might 
like to have it framed and hung in the 
Club House. 
I have also sent a copy to the 
General. 
Yours truly, 
VioLetT VERSITY. 


[ ENCLOSURE. | 


Dedicated to General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., C.S.1. 
O noble man, in crafts of war excelling, 
O strong of arm, O fearless warrior true, 
Now from thy tasks—longevity compelling— 


Rest well, good Sir, and auaff retirement’s 
due. 


Yet though thy limbs from mightier deeds be 
freed, Sir, 
Rifle laid by and sword returned to sheath, 
“To Do or Die” isstill thy martial creed, Sir, 
E’en though thy lists be now a grassy 
heath. 


And thus once more success thy hands 
attending, 
Fame, Sir, ’tis thine, as ‘twas with bomb 
and gun; 
See now, we bow to thee our heads unending: 
Hail, man of war! Hail, holer out in one! 


By Vioter Versiry. 
June, 1934, 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., C.SI., The Bombay Duck 
Club, London, S.W.1. 


Monday, 18th June, 1934. 

Str,—What is all this tomfoolery 
about my doing a hole in one? My 
post this morning was enormous and 
included amongst other things two 
offers of marriage. 

Your immediate explanation is 
awaited with no little interest. 

Yours faithfully, 

ARMSTRONG FoRCURSUE. 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., C.S.1. (still-in London). 


Wednesday, 20th June, 1934. 
Str,—Your letter received, together 
with the score card I returned in the 
Monthly Medal last Saturday—but to 
say the least of it, Sir, you are easily 
the biggest fool that ever trod the turf 
of a golf-course. 

Had you only taken the trouble to 
examine this card carefully you would 
have seen that I did the 14th hole in 11, 
but that the digit figure has inadvert- 
ently been put down in the next 
column—the one in which the yard- 
age is set out. 

The very idea that I could even do 
ahole in bogey last Medal day is abso- 
lutely ludicrous, for I never played 
worse in my life—Nutmeg being little 
better; indeed, our golf was so atro- 
| clous we had no alternative but to come 
Up here for a few days so as to get 
| way from the foul game. 


“THaT’s 
‘E SEEMS TO BE A CROSS BETWEEN MUSSOLINI AN’ ‘ITLER.” 


"IM—SUCH A NICE 


FELLER! 


FROM WHAT SAYS ABOUT ’IMSELF 


Of course under normal circum- 
stances neither of us would have sent 
in our cards but, since the Committee 
have. made it compulsory that all 
scores in competitions (stroke) be re- 
turned, what else could we do? 

Yours faithfully, 
ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE. 


P.S. (1).—Please tell the Caddie- 
master to make a search for my putter. 
It is in the pond at the 9th. 


P.S. (2).—It shows how well you 
check the cards; I have just discovered 
Nutmeg had added the date to my 
score. 


“30 CLEAN NOVELS.” 
Auctioneer’s Caisloaue. 
Are there so many? 


“An Outcry at STOCKTON. 
TEACHERS RESENT DIcTATION.” 
Yorks Paper Headings. 
It used to be the pupils when we were 
young. 


Fashionable Intelligence. 


Messrs. Brown, Jones and Robinson 
and Master Smith much regret that 
they were unable to attend their great- 
aunt’s funeral which had been arranged 
for Tuesday, June 26th. 
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MANNERS. 
“Hi! JUST SHIFT YOUR BOY-FRIEND HALF-AN-INCH, WILL YOU?” 


The Caterpillar. 


ENHAMMOCKED in the garden and enveloped in a thriller 
(The murder was committed in a garden with a hose), 
I happened to look up and I could see a caterpillar— 
A caterpillar feeding on an undeveloped rose. 
I stood for the destruction of the predatory fellow 
And I said, “O caterpillar, greenish-white and whitish- 
yellow, 
The restaurant must close.” 


Then half my mind said carelessly, ““ What caterpillaris he?” 
The other half responded that it really didn’t know, 
And did it matter very much, and wasn’t I too busy, 
And how would the detective tell who struck the fatal 
blow ? 
The first half answered foolishly, “But anyhow, but still 
you 
Are under no necessity compelling you to kill; you 
Might watch the beggar grow.” 


I took him very gently by surprise and by the throttle; 
He wriggled like a little man but couldn’t get away; 
| put him, with some rose-leaves for his dinner, in a bottle 
And showed him to my family and said that he would 
stay— 


Would stay till his development was up to expectation 
And he became by*processes of vital transformation 
A chrysalid*éne day. 


I know not why—it may be that his malady was dental, 
That for a caterpillar’s teeth a rose-leaf is too tough; 
It may be that I handled him with fingers too ungentle 
For one whose skin included very penetrable stuff: 
I know not why it happened, but quite recently we found 
him 
Extended in his bottle with a crumpled rose-leaf round 
him 
And dead—or dead enough. 


We had a little match-box; he is buried in the garden, 
And over him the gooseberry and currant bushes wave; 
The summer sun shall kiss him and the kiss shall bring 
him pardon 
(I came upon that statement once in someone else’s stave, 
But did not understand it) and the frost disintegrate 
him 
(I often wonder whether an ichneumon larva ate him) 
And every wind shall rave. VERGES. 
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THE BLACK RIBBON. 


Spirit oF “ Proeress.” “LOOK AT THAT. I BEGAN IT AS A BY-PASS, AND THEN I 


Mr. Puncu. “ AND 


TURNED IT INTO A BEAUTIFUL SUBURB.” 


NOW IT’S A DEATH-TRAP FOR CHILDREN.” 
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Impressions of Parliament. 


Synopsis of the Week. 

Monday, June 25th.—Commons : Debate 

on Debts Clearing Offices and Import 
Restrictions Reprisals Bill. 

Tuesday, June 26th.—Lords: Road 
Traffic (Compensation for Accidents) 
Bill given Third Reading. 

Commons: Debts Clearing 
Offices and Import Restric- 
tions Bill given Third Reading. 

Wednesday, June 27th.—Lords: 
Debates on Palestine and Im- 
perial Defence. 

Commons: Betting Bill given 
Second Reading. 


Monday, June 25th.—Inspired 
by recent case of piracy on board 
British steamer in Chinese waters, 
when pirates disguised them- 
selves as passengers, Lieut.- 
Commander TUFNELL and Sir 
Peto asked First Lorp 


afternoon, for in a few days Mr. Run- 
CIMAN is to make comprehensive state- 
ment on shipping policy. 


A New Weapon in the Forge. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN opened debate on 
Second Reading of Debts Clearing 
Offices and Import Restrictions Re- 


| 


if Government would again pro- 


vide armed guards for such 
vessels. 
| Sir Botton replied that pre- 
| sent guards controlled by Hong 
| Kong police were adequate, and 
he extended no welcome to Mr. 
| friendly suggestion 
| that Mr. Maxton should be appointed 
to organise crew of passengers disguised 
pirates. A pity. 
| Difficulties of shipping nearer home, 
| which have for rather too long a time 
been engaging official consideration 
without engendering official action, 
are about to be attended to, so Dr. 
| Buren told Mr. H. this 


What’s ina name? 
reprisals 
By any other word would smell as sweet. 
Mr. Cuamserzain (in reply to Mr. Granam- 
Wure, who objected to the word “ reprisals”). 
—“I Do NoT ATTACH THE LEAST IMPORT- 
ANCE TO THE WORD.” 


That which we call 


THE PIRATE CFLEF. 


Mr. MAxToON AS PORTRAYED BY Mr. McENTEE. 


prisals Bill, emergency measure which 
Government is pushing through as 
defensive weapon against probable 
German default on service of Dawesand 
Young Loans on July Ist. It falls, he 
explained, into two clauses: the first 
authorises collection of twenty per cent. 
of money paid by British purchasers 
of German imports, which will go to 
recoup British bondholders, and the 
second gives Board of Trade powers 
to impose quotas in cases where dis- 
criminating quotas have been imposed 
by foreign countries against United 
Kingdom. He made it clear that 
Clause 2 was not directed against any 
particular country, but had become 
necessary in a quota-ridden world, and 
that Clause 1 could apply to other 
countries besides Germany; and he an- 
nounced that he was setting up small Ad- 
visory Committee to help to administer 
Bill. House proved generally sympa- 
thetic, but there were many objections 
to Bill being raced through as emer- 
gency measure when half of it had no 
immediate bearing on German issue. 

Milk and Sugar were taken later, 
and, though there were those who found 
them not quite their cup of tea, both 
Bills were advanced a stage. 

Tuesday, June 26th—In Upper 
House to-day Lord DaRLING won 
general admiration by his sporting 
attack on Road Traffic (Compensation 
for Accidents) Bill, which seeks to 
make motorists pay compensation, 
irrespective of guilt, arising out of 


motor-accidents—sporting because he 
is still suffering from effects of having 
been knocked down. He denounced 
Bill as totally unjust, though Lord 
DANEsFORT insisted that it was abso- 
lutely necessary. Third Reading was 
given, and Bill was laid indefinitely 
in Parliamentary refrigerator; Lord 
indicating that Gov- 
ernment, disapproving of prin- 
ciple involved, could provide no 
time this Session in Another 
Place. 

Other Place turned to further 
consideration of CHANCELLOR’S 
Debts Clearance Bill. Amend- 
ment limiting its operations to 
one year was moved by Mr. 
Mason, who had recently dis- 
cussed debt problems with Dr. 
Scuacut and had found him 
anxious to increase trade with 
this country. He was followed 
by Sir SaMvEL, who 
said that if Bill was genuinely 
necessitated by emergency one 
year would be enough, but if 
not House should be given more 
time to think about it. (In 
which connection Lord WINTER- 
TON, speaking with some emo- 
tion, declared himself terrified by 
precedents made by present Parlia- 
ment in way of rushing legislation.) 
Mr. Denman having counselled three 
years, CHANCELLOR announced that 
he would compromise by setting limit 
of two. 

In further debate Major NatHan, 
who was much in evidence, proposed 
that where a British subject was both 
debtor to and creditor of Germany a 
balance should be struck so that he 
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SAAS 


ROPING THE OPINICUS AT THE COLLEGE OF HERALDS’ RODEO. 


' might get what he was owed. This 
| suggestion was backed by Sir Srarrorp 
Cripps, who insisted that bondholder 
was being favoured at expense of 
trader; but Mr. Hore-BELIsHA re- 
jected Amendment as too difficult to 
administer. 

Mr. GraHAM-WHITE, who has nice 
sense of diplomacy, moved Amend- 
ment omitting objectional word “re- 
prisals” from title of Bill, to which 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN immediately agreed, 
saying that he attached not the slight- 
est importance to the word. Third 
Reading was given, and Bill passed. 

Wednesday, June 27th.—Lords, hav- 
ing discussed scarcity of labour in 
Palestine, turned to Imperial Air 
Defence, Lord ELrpank asking Govern- 
ment if it would consider an Imperial 
Air Foree and an Imperial Defence 
Conference. He submitted that power- 
ful mobile Empire Air Force would not 
only be guarantee of security of Empire 
but as guarantee of peace would tran- 
scend Geneva, and he was supported 
by Lord Mortistong, who urged that 
R.A.F. was at least fifty per cent. too 
small and, describing our return to 
cave-dwelling era, demanded better 
public education in precautionary 
measures. Lord Ponsonpy, never re- 
nowned for optimism, regarded such 
precautions as hopeless and any re- 
armament as ruinous; and in reply, 


Lord LONDONDERRY said very little in 
his own graceful way, referring back 
to findings of Imperial Conference of 
1923, detailing certain steps already 
taken towards Imperial air co-opera- 


THE ANCIENT LIFE-BOATMAN. 
Lord Mortisroxe. “Wr ARE RETURNING 
TO BEING A RACE OF TROGLODYTES.” 


tion, and reiterating Mr. BaLpwin’s 


recent foreshadowing of R.A.F. expan- 
sion. 


Should M.P.s go to the Dogs? 


Meanwhile in Lower House Betting 
Bill was getting its Second Reading 
more peacefully than might have been 


| 
expected. Government’s arguments 
were set out by Home Secretary | 
much as they had been in Lords; for | 
Labour Party, Mr. T. WILLtaMs gave | 
his support but keenly regretted re- | 
prieve of football pools, having him. | 
self just plunged into one without | 
suecess; Mr. Isaac Foor promised his | 
vote for Second Reading, but would | 
have liked more complete Bill; and Mr. | 
JOHN Bucuan also approved, but con- | 
sidered that greyhound racing needed 
national controlling authority. | 

Opposition came mainly from Cap- | 
tain A. Evans, who pointed out that | 
last week’s tote-turnover at Ascot ex- | 
ceeded takings of all greyhound tracks — 
in country for six weeks; from Major | 
Cotrox, who regarded Parliament's | 
function in matter as not to make 
people good but merely to see that 
they were not swindled; and from Mr. | 
ANSTRUTHER-GRayY and Sir WILLIAM | 
Davison, who both urged general de- 
mand for national sweepstakes, latter | 
deploring hypocrisy of Members in | 
preventing public from doing that which 
they themselvesdid not consider wrong. | 
In reply Mr. Hackrne announced that | 
Committee stage would be taken by | 
Standing Committee. 


: Advt. in Daily Paper. 
Would Ireland do? 


“Island wanted, not necessarily U.K.” | 
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At the Ballet. 


“CARNAVAL,” PETROUCHKA,” 
“Le Beau DaNnuBE” 
(Covent GARDEN). 

A Covent Garden Season of Russian 
Ballet at popular prices with smoking; 
and lounge-suits in the stalls! 
One imagines the ghosts of 
dead bediamonded duchesses 
and millionairesses frowning 
from their boxes on the 
diminished scene. And is it 
mere fancy to think that, 
despite the acclamations of 
the audience, something also 
has gone from the ballet? 
There seems no diminution 
of technical skill, of athletic 
accomplishment ;a ballet like 
Le Beau Danube proves that 
new patterns can still be 
woven of the elements of the 
classic and of the later tradi- 
tion with an effect of new life 
and not of mere imitation. 
But was there not some richness of 
personality flashing from the dancers 
and mimes of DIAGHILEV’s greatest 
days, and Karsavina, BoLM 
and CEccCHETTI, which the leaders of 
the present troupe lack? There is per- 
haps a further explanation. 
Of this trio of ballets— 
Foxtne’s Carnaval, 
sky’s Petrouchka and Mas- 
stnE’s Le Beau Danube—it 
was, I think, the last-named 
which was artistically the 
most satisfying, yet nobody 
is likely to contend that in 
itself, for all its grace and 
humour, its vivacity, variety 
and fine technical accom- 
plishment, it can stand com- 
parison with the enchanting 
Carnaval and the strangely 
impressive Petrouchka. Is it, 
then, that in Le Beau Danube 
the troupe is dancing under 
the direction and the actual 
leadership of the designer, 
while in the two other ballets 
the attempt to produce a 
replica of a remembered per- 
formance, even to the min- 
utest details, has taken some 
of the life out of it? Such an 
effect of chill is inevitable 


Pierrot . . 


sky’s Harlequin indeed seemed to 
me superb, following with remarkable 
fidelity the remembered exemplar— 
any other procedure, one realises, would 
be sacrilege and cause a riot in the 
house. 

But evidently M. SHABELEVSKY had 
lived himself into the part. The fan- 


A DISAPPOINTED ENTOMOLOGIST. 
M. JEAN Hoy 


tastic prancing caperings which have 
such startling appositeness to the 
music and the picking up and offering 
of the heart in a mood of half-en- 
chanted mockery were admirably done. 
And as for technique, there is a little 


A BLACK CRIME. 


tive Columbine and the light-winged | 
butterfly dance of Mile. HELENE Kip. | 
sova renewed old pleasures. It is the | 
concerted numbers that seemed to lack 
something of their old gaiety and irre. 
sistible rhythm. 


In the Petrouchka the crowd move. 
ments in the first and fourth | 
scenes seemed less spontane. | 
ous, and there were mem. 
bers of the Company who | 
seemed listless when not con. | 
spicuously engaged. This was 
once considered a capital sin. 
The dance, however, of the 
women in the fourth Act | 
was full of the old spirit. 
M. Masstne’s Petrouchka 
seemed somehow and surpris. 
ingly less effective than M. 
Davin Licutne’s Blacka- | 
moor, which was at once a 
ridiculous and a_ sinister 
figure. Perhaps a subtler 
criticism would be that it 
was a little too human, and 
that both M. MassinE and certainly 
Mile. TaTIANA RIABOUCHINSKA were 
more authentic puppets | 


ER. 


When Le Beau Danube becomes a. 
classic, as it unquestionably will, the 
inevitable models for the. 
Hussar and the Street Dancer | 
will be M. Massrnz and Mlle. 
DaniLova. The pas seuls of 
Mlle. DantLova in this piece, 
for technicalaccomplishment 
and expression of character, 
are indeed in the great tradi- 
tion and contrive the old 
enchantment. And the 
décor, with its lovely har | 
mony of browns and greys, | 
makes one of the most sue- | 
cessful settings of the lighter | 
ballets. 

The best test of a ballet | 
is probably: Does repetition | 
heighten or diminish the 
effect of pleasure or excite- 
ment? And this cleverly- 
patterned production, though 
I fully acknowledge its slight- 
ness, none the less seems to 
me to reveal new felicities 
and new ingenuities and 
variations of accepted tech- 
nical feats at each perform- 


: The Blackamoor. ....... M. Davip LicHINE. 
sooner or later. Hasit already . . . ance. The general impression 


begun to be appreciable ? 

Having thus under irresistible com- 
pulsion laid a wreath on an honoured 
tomb, let me hasten to add that Car- 
naval and Petrouchka, even a little—a 
very little—stiffened by such circum- 
stance, are still able to produce delight 
and excitement. M. YUREKSHABELEV- 


quiver of the limbs at the height of the 
leaps suggesting the impossibly rapid 
movement of a brilliant insect, which 
I do not remember having seen quite 
so well done. 


Mlle. DantLova’s graceful and seduc- 


it leaves is that the art of 
the dance is still very much alive in 
the hands of the new troupe. | 

This season’s repertory includes, 
Prince Igor, Le Lac des Cygnés,| 
L’Oiseau de Feu, The Three-Cornerel | 
Hat, Les Matelots, Cotillon and Le) 
Présages. 
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The Vic-Wells Ballet. 


“THE LorD OF BURLEIGH,” ETC. 
(OpEN-AIR THEATRE). 

Mr. SIDNEY CARROLL’s adventurous 
artistic picnics in Regent’s Park have 
taken the new form of ballet and 
tempt the ruminating critic to question 
whether this highly-elaborated and 
artificial art can satisfactorily be pre- 
sented al fresco and whether the spark- 
ling azure and fleecy clouds of heaven, 
tosay nothing of, at the other pole, the 
imaginations of the park gardener, are 


in fact satisfactory artistic substitutes’ 


for painter’s décor. (The entrepreneur 
would doubtless reply: No, but what of 
it?) Les Sylphides, postponed till dark- 
ness fell and the laurels and_privets 
had lost their outline and melted into 
a vague background, was 
entirely effective and so far 
justified the experiment. 
The Lord of Burleigh also 
seemed quite reasonably 
athome. Pomona and The 
Wise and Foolish Virgins, 
with their sophistications, 
were less well served. 
There is also the almost 
more serious question of 
whether the precise and 
difficult feats which the 
art of ballet-dancing re- 
quires can be confidently 
orindeed safely performed 
on so variable a platform. 
We can imagine the heavy 
roller having to be put 
over the pitch between 
the innings, and (more 
fatefully) a directors’ con- 
sultation as to what dancer 


sticky wicket. The Vic-Wells Ballet 
with Markova, than whom no one 
surely now alive trips with a lighter 


foot, conquered their environment 
nobly. 


The Family Four. 


(A literal scene from the drama of a 
simple home.) 


Characters : 
MorTHER. 
FATHER (FRED). 
Son (GEORGE). 
DavcGHtTer (BETTY). 

Father. Let’s have our four of bridge 
to-night. 

Mother. I would enjoy that. What 
about you, Betty ? 

Betty. Yes; 1’ll get the table, and we 
tan use up those old markers left over 
fom this afternoon, and George and 
Pop can make little hogs of them- 
elves over the chocolates. 


George. 1’ll play if we can have the 


wireless on. [ Wireless booms out. 

Father. Oh, all right. Anything for 
peace’s sake. 

Mother. Well, let’s start. Fred, 
draw your chair up; and don’t sit on 
my best cushions. And, George, for 
goodness’ sake put that wireless softer. 

[Awful squeals from the wireless, 
then softer strains. 

Betty. Well, I’ve cut. What about 
the rest of you ? 

George. It looks like Betty and I 
against you two old fruits. Deal for 
me, Pop, old horse. I can’t hear a 
thing decently on the waves. I'll put 
it clearer. [ More squeals. 

Father. I say, old chap, do stop that 
infernal din. It will give your mother 
a headache, and I can’t hear myself 
speak, 


“May I HAVE THE PLEASURE OF THIS DANCE? ” 


The DEN ALEXANDRA DANILOVA. 
M. LtonrpE MAssINe. 


or which ballet would be safest on a 


Mother. Weare waiting for you to call, 
George darling. [Telephone rings. 

Mother. See who that is, Betty dear. 

Betty. Hullo! Yes, it’s me .. . yes 
... yes..;. oh, no... My dear! 
did she really? ... Gosh! Well, J 
heard quite differently ... Yes . 
and her hat, too grim for words 

George. For the love of mike push her 
off! Say we’re trying to play bridge. 

Betty. Well, I must go. We’re play- 
ing bridge with ye olde folke. Bye-bye. 

Father. Thank the Lord! Now we 
can start. Call up, old chap. 

George. One Heart. 

Betty. Come on, Pop. You take a 
month of Sundays. 

Father. Will you keep your mouth 
shut and allow me to tell you I played 
this game before you were born or 
thought of? No bid! 

Betty. One No Trump—and don’t 
forget that it’s a weak call, George. You 
always do. 

Mother. Two Spades. Not that it’s 


much good me calling, as your father 
always insists on playing every hand. 

Father. Now, look here—that’s cer- 
tainly not true. 

George. Oh, shut up! Three Hearts. 

Father. Three No Trumps. 

Betty. Four Hearts. Beat that if you 
can! 

Mother. No bid—at least, wait a 
minute—um—no, definitely say 
No bid. 

George. Six Hearts. 

Betty. Oh, you poor mutt! I told 
you my No Trump was weak. Now 
you have landed us good and proper. 

Father. When you two have finished 
arguing I shall double. 

Betty. Well, get on with it. George 
can muddle his own way out; it’s his 
mess. No bidikins. 

Mother. Um—now I dowonder some- 
thing. I wish I could trust 
your father’s calling. Um 
—yes, I think I will—yes, 
Six Spades. 

Father. My Lord! How, 
How, HOW many times 
have I told you never, 
NEVER to take me out of 
a double? You women 
really are the last word. 
You never know when to 
stop. It’slucky we ’re only 
playing for threepence. 

Mother (stiffly). Would 
you mind leaving all dis- 
cussion tillafter the hand ? 

George. I shall double. 

Father. Oh, I’m_ per- 
fectly content. 

Betty. I’m Oke. Lead 
on, George. 

Mother. Well, I don’t 
think there’s any need to 
play the hand. I can only lose one 
Diamond trick. I’ve got twelve Spades, 
Ace high. 

Father. Jolly well played, old girl! 

Betty. Can you beat it ? 

George. Good work! Now I can stop 
and get on with something interesting 
on the wireless. 

Mother. Yes, it’s getting late. We 
can finish to-morrow night. 

Betty. Anyway, it doesn’t matter. 
Pop won’t get paid. It will go on to the 
National Debt. Good-night, old dears. 

Father. 1 do enjoy our fours. There’s 
none of this arguing and post-mortem- 
ing you get outside. Well, well, one 
whisky and then bed. But I would 
have made six No Trumps just as easily 
as you made your six Spades, my dear. 
I had four-and-a-half honour tricks. 


“Sm B. Sprtspury ExpLopeEs.” 
Headline in Jersey Paper. 


What a pity he must miss the post- 
mortem! 
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Driver (apologetically, re extraordinarily long cable). “THe FAcT 18 I’M NOT ON SPEAKING TERMS WITH MY WIFE.” 


Justice to Sheep. 


[Suggested by a discussion, in the correspondence column of The Times, of the mentality of sheep.] 


O PATIENT sheep, in legend, song and story 
So often linked with gentleness and peace, 
Let us remember how, in ages hoary, 
In the heroic days of ancient Greece 
You once participated in her glory 
By the production of the Golden Fleece, 


Whose fateful quest was hymned in strains melodious 


By that sweet singer, APOLLONIUS RHopIvs. 


Sheep, whether of the mountain or the plain, 
Have roused the concupiscence of invaders; 
Seized by the Viking, harried by the Dane, 


They were the destined prey of rogues and raiders: 


And now, when frozen, shipped across the main, 
They stimulate Imperial Crusaders, 

‘Tis good to find The Times with due formality 

Discuss their claims to a well-marked “ mentality.” 


Compared with lions or with nightingales, 
With birds that warble or with bulls that bellow, 
Your voice in volume and in sweetness fails; 
Its timbre is neither musical nor mellow 
But reminiscent of the peevish wails 
That greet us in the telephonic “ Hello! ” 
While shepherds when they piped to please their 
“ sweetings ” 
Were not inspired by your lugubrious bleatings. 


Lambs gambol gaily, yet when grown to sheep 
Become as serious as the pre-Socratics; 

They climb the hills of Wales, but cannot keep 
Pace with the cow’s translunar acrobatics; 


Like ants athwart the downs they slowly creep; 
They do not shine like pigs in mathematics; 
And though proverbially their eyes are amorous, 
They are too stout and podgy to be glamorous. 


At times I long to dissipate the gloom 
Of an historic tragedy and shed 
Light on the mystery of that awful room 
Where once two black sheep were immured 
and fed 
By the devoted Old Man of Khartoum 
In memory of two faithful friends, long dead, 
Whose names by Fate’s unkindest cut of all 
He was unable ever to recall. 


But, lest we cast Digression’s net too wide, 
Let us return in strictness to our muttons, 

Who in their saddles and their joints provide 
Delicious fare to aldermanic gluttons— 

Brave trenchermen, who will not be denied, 
Although undue indulgence burst their buttons— 

Delights that wean the sober from their slops 

And lure the vegetarian back to chops. 


P.S.—Though cherishing respect well-founded 
For Rupyarp drastic summing-up, 
I hold the female ovis, free or pounded, 
To be less deadly than the male or tup— 
A view on personal experience grounded, 
Not based on ill-substantiated gup; 
For I was once floored by a hefty ram 


Who butted me plumb in the diaphragm. C. LG. 
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Drought 2034. 


TuE Englishman’s capacity for adapt- 
ing himself to abnormal conditions has 
seldom been more remarkably evident 
than in the hundredth year of the 
great drought. Every home was 
equipped with a Magico Water Purifier, 
by means of which it was possible to 
drink the bath water without losing 
caste. The Pneumatic Sucker too was 
in general use. This little device en- 
abled the careful housewife, after scrub- 
bing the floor, to suck up the water 
again with a vacuum pipe, and the 
water, after passing through the 
Magico Purifier, could be safely used 
for the morning tea. 

Seaside landladies were perhaps the 
greatest sufferers from the continued 
drought, as they had to go to the ex- 
pense of stronger and stronger tele- 
scopes each year so that they could 
legally say in their advertisements that 
their premises “commanded an excel- 
lent view of the sea.” Southport be- 
came an inland town of some import- 
ance, and the mud at Southend, in 
solid form, was found to be a fine sub- 
stitute for reinforced concrete. East 
coast towns that had been swallowed 
up by the sea in the last five hundred 
years reappeared, and Kina Jonn’s 
treasure was dug up by the lucky owner 
of an allotment on the Wash. 

Bottled rain-water became so rare 
that it was seriously considered by the 
Monetary Committee of the League of 
Nations as a possible backing for the 
new world currency. It was felt, how- 
ever, that the risk of a sudden break in 
the drought, with the consequent in- 
evitable inflation owing to an all-round 
increase in liquid assets, was too great, 
and the proposal was-dropped. The 
richer classes started drinking rain- 
water instead of champagne. 2019, 
when only one inch fell, was regarded 


| as the vintage year, though some people 


with discerning palates preferred the 
bottled snow of ’22. 

Chemical substitutes for water were 
widely manufactured, advertised on 
every hoarding, and offered for sale in 
large and small sizes, the large size at 
one-and-six containing three times the 
quantity of the small size at ninepence. 
It was largely owing to the failure of 
Synthetic Water Limited, and its associ- 
ated companies, Watero (2028) Limited, 
the Wetto Manufacturing Company, 
and Liquido (2031) Limited that the 
great financial crisis of 2033 occurred, 
which enabled countries, companies, 
and individuals who had been strug- 
gling along on other people’s incomes 
to repudiate their liabilities and make 


afresh start. 


ART FOR ART’S SAKE. 


The drought naturally had its reper- 
cussions in politics, and the strong 
Nationalist Government which had 
succeeded the Bureaucrat Government 
early in 2034 was turned out again by 
the middle of the year owing to the 
brilliant tactics of the Labour Opposi- 
tion. 

The Labour Party revealed to a 
horrified public that there was really 
no drought at all, and that the whole 
thing was a put-up job, organised by 
the banks and the brewers. A photo- 
graph of the Governor of the Bank of 
England having a bath was widely 
circulated, and sounded the death- 
knell of the Government. His own 
statement that the liquid in the bath 
was not water but beer was pooh- 
poohed. 

The only people who really welcomed 


the continuance of the drought were 
the members of the L.C.C. committee 
responsible for the erection of a bridge 
at Waterloo on the site of the bridge 
demolished by the Socialist L.C.C. in 
1935. Going along one morning to in- 
spect the site of the new bridge, they 
were delighted to find that the Thames 
had dried up. At last, they murmured 
complacently, they had something 
solid to work on. 


The Good Companions. 


“Strayed from 19, Providence Street, 
Mouse and White Cat, named Fluffy. Re- 
ward if returned.”—Jersey Paper. 


“Grimmett, bowling to Bowes, proved a 
popular ‘urn’ with the crowd.” 
Sunday Paper. 
Minus of course the “ Ashes.” 
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Cricket Before Cameras. 


ALTHOUGH vowing, as I did the other 
day, to add no drop to the cataract 
of ink which the Test Matches have 
set roaring, I hope I am not out of 
order in saying a few quiet unprovo- 
cative words about the collection of 
historic cricket pictures lent by Sir 
JEREMIAH COLMAN to the Tate Gal- 
lery, to hang there until the season 
finishes. Once you are there you will 
find yourself in very pleasant company, 
in a basement room which has sud- 
denly become a treasure of tradition: 
but you must get there first, and I 
cannot remember ever walking farther, 
following signs which, after beginning 
helpfully, decrease in number and then 
cease altogether. But what does it 
matter? You know that it is not a 
practical joke and that sooner or later 
you will find yourself among the old 
simple fellows with bat and ball; and 
meanwhile are there not Turners 
about you, including that indescrib- 
ably beautiful sketch, the ‘Chichester 
Canal,” and are there not the French 
painters (I mean the good ones), and 
are there not the masterful challenging 
Sargents, and downstairs is there not 
a newly-arranged water-colour room 
so varied and distinguished that you 
are in danger of forgetting about 
ALFRED Mywyn altogether ? 

And then—at last—Sir JeEREMIAH’s 
collection is reached. 


It has always been said of sheep 
that, however silly they may, as sheep, 
be, they have an undeviating instinct 
for arranging themselves in meadows 
in such a way that they “compose.” 
in other words, whatever their attitude 
to the butcher, they are on the side 
of the artist. And all these pictures 
testify that cricketers are, in this 
respect, ovine too. No matter how 
stubborn and inattentive they can be 
(as every captain, except possibly 
WoopruLtt—but no, I mustn’t men- 
tion the Australians—knows),no matter 
how argumentative and opinionated 
in couples in the pavilion, when in the 
field they fall as naturally as sheep do 
into the right places for the painter. 
Hence, all he has to do is to paint them. 


The range at the Tate Gallery is very 
wide, from the earliest representation 
of the game, with only two stumps, at 
Kenfield Hall, Petham, near Canter- 
bury, down to a cartoon drawn quite 
recently for Mr. Punch’s own pages, 
depicting W. G. Grace’s probable 
attitude to the proposal to utilize 
the Oval for greyhound-racing. In 
between we find such oddities as a 
match in 1825 between the Greenwich 


and Chelsea Hospital Pensioners, with 
only one leg or one arm apiece, and, in 
1868, CHARLES DicKENS bowling the 
first ball at a charity match at Gad’s 
Hill Place. There are altogether forty- 
two pictures, all interesting, but six in 
particular caused me to linger and 
ponder for many minutes, and first of 
these is No. 2, a cricket-match at 
Hambledon, dated 1777, where the 
bowler is holding the ball up to his eye, 
as NyYREN tells us Davip Harris did, 
and the bats are curved, and there are 
neither pads nor gloves, and the scorers 
sit at a little table perilously near the 
pitch, in the company of a considerable 
bucket. As in this picture there are 
three stumps, I am inclined to think 
that the date of No. 3, “‘Cricket in 
1780,” where there are only two 
stumps, must be wrong, for two stumps 
went out after 1774. 

No 2 is my favourite in Sir JERE- 
MIAH’S collection, because of its serenity 
and English character and its authen- 
ticity as a record of the Hambledon 
days; but the five others have each 
their special attraction. No. 35, “A 
Match at Cricket between Nottingham 
and Leicester,” I like because of the 
tall pollarded tree in the foreground; 
and the reason I like that tree is be- 
cause at Nottingham a little while ago, 
when a modern historic match at 
cricket was in progress, I was shown 
the elm, now pollarded too, into which 
and over which GEORGE PaRR used to 
hit—to square leg—and which has re- 
cently been attended by a tree-surgeon 
so that it may live for many years 
more. 

And No. 33 I like, “An Eleven 
of England and Twenty-two Gentle- 
men of Gloucestershire,” because it 
shows us FREDERICK WILLIAM LILLY- 
WHITE, the “ Nonpareil,” actually bowl- 
ing as he bowled in 1831, three years 
after round-arm bowling had been 
legalised: a style which, except by 
a contemporary adept, CLARENCE Vic- 
TOR GRIMMETT, has been permitted 
to die out, but which still can cause 
havoc at the other end. But what 
havoc the “ Nonpareil” was causing | 
have not been able to discover, because 
Scores and Biographies disregards this 
match. Possibly 1831 is the wrong 
year. 

And No. 29 I like because the old 
fellow there depicted, Mr. Witi1am 
Davies the Sussex scorer, is so agree- 
able a type, with his wide straw hat 
and his spectacles and his little circular 
mahogany drawing-room table on the 
grass and his pipe and his glass and his 
full bottle beside him and his empty 
bottle at his feet. And No. 25 I like 
because it represents ALFRED Mynn, 
Esq., immense and genial and bovine, 


standing beside N. Fexrx, Esq., the | 
neat and dapper, with his arm across 
the little man’s shoulders: “Just previ. | 
ous to their playing the return Single 
Wicket Match for the Championship 
of England at Bromley, Kent, Sept. 
ember 29, 1846.” And here Scores 
and Biographies is helpful, for I learn 
from it that A. Mynn, Esq., won by 
1 wicket. ““R. Brovauton, Esq. and 
C. H. Hoare, Esq. fielded for Mr, 
and R. Brovcuton, Esq. and 
C. Mrynort, Esq. fielded for My. 
Feuix.” Afterwards—for there was 
time for improvisation and fun in those 
non-journalistic days—a single-wicket 
match was “got up” between Mr, 
side, including himself, T. 
SEWELL and C. H. Hoare, Esq., and 
Mr. Mywn’s side, completed by W. 
CaLpEcourT and W. DENNISoN, Esq., 
which ended in a draw. Poor Fettx!— 
quoted in this catalogue is a letter 
from him to the Hon. Freperic 
PonsonBy in 1865, from his retire. 
ment, under paralysis, in Brighton, 
thanking him for the presentation por. 
trait, No. 4, in which he says that all 
the cricket he could then see was played 
by boys on a neighbouring piece of 
waste ground. ‘Rough as it is,” he | 
adds in a fine and touching phrase, | 
“their anxiety to excel is quite as keen 
as when our hearts used to beat high | 
for honour and renown.” 
And finally I would mention the, 
last picture of all, No. 42, a match at 
Priory Park, Chichester, because it | 
was in that ground that at an early age 
I first saw an Australian side, and, | 
as he practised before the game began, 
saw Bonnor, the giant, hit a ball 
higher and farther than I have ever | 
seen since. And so perhaps, I have been 
thinking, the value of such an exhibi- 
tion as this, even more than its proof 
that a cricket-match provides such, 
sympathetic and natural material for 
the brush, is that it sets the memory so 
richly, if also wistfully, to work. 
P.S.—And what a fortunate thing it | 
is for lovers of the game who visit the 
Tate Gallery just now that the con-| 
sumers of mustard always take 90) 
much more than they require! | 
E.V.L. | 


Grave Slur on the Principality. 
“ At the Police Court she said he told her | 
to go to hell, and she went to Wales.” 
Daily Paper. 


This Anti-Waste Campaign. 


“ Thousands of gallons of water are wasted 
daily because faulty washers cause leakages. 
To replace a worn washer turn off water at | 
main. Empty the tanks by running off all | 
water.”—Evening Paper. | 
‘And then write to the Water Board | 
and say what a good boy you ‘ve beet. | 
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Mother. “COMME ELLE EST GENTILLE CE SOIR, N’EST CE PAS? ” 


Daughter. ““You KNow, MuMMy, WHEN YOU TALK IN FRENCH TO AUNTIE I ALWAYS TRY TO THINK OF SOMETHING 7W/CE 
AS BAD AS WHAT YOU DON’T WANT ME TO UNDERSTAND.” 


<_< 


BRE, 


Soliloquy of an Ancient. 


Give me the cleek, my lad, give me the 
cleek ! 
What do you say? You do not know 
Which one I mean ? 
Shades of my elders, hear me speak, 
From whom long years ago 
I learned to hit a golf-ball hard and 
_ clean 
Upon the windy dunesof Westward Ho! 
Who now in the Elysian Fields 
Play gunk pane daily, always playing 
well, 


Your only trouble that the greensward 
yields 
Too rich a crop of asphodel 
And that no breeze can blow upon your 
cheek 
A salt kiss from a foaming sea— 
Listen to me! 
Here is a lad who does not know a 
cleek! 


Let other men 
Collect their costly rows 
Of shining toothpicks, up from one to 
ten, 
Not I! My sympathies refuse 


All commerce with their number ones 
and twos. 
How can the human heart 
Feel any sort of kindliness for those 
Cold nameless products of mechanic 
art ? 
A plague on all 
Your steel contraptions and new- 
fangled trickery! 
Mine be the shaft of stout and supple 
hickory! 
Give me the cleek and see me hit this ball 
Into the very middle of next week. 
Give me the cleek, my lad, give me the 
cleek! H.C. B. 
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Guide. “ MISTER, PLEASSE, NO, NO! 


WRITIN’ NAME WITH KNIFFES IS FORBID. 


Ir RUIN DA WHOLE BUILDIN’.” 


Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


From Elba to Waterloo. 

Or all the “Great Occasions” commemorated in the 
series to which they belong, The Hundred Days (Davirs, 5/-) 
stand out with the natural salience of an historical water- 
shed. In the career of NAPOLEON they are something of 
an anti-climax, occupied by a last struggle to regain the 
heights forfeited at Leipzig and ending in the substitution 
of St. Helena for Elba. In their grandeur and abjection, 
their heroism and their meanness they are a subject made for 
the hand of Mr. PHttrp GUEDALLA, and he has seldom used 
his gifts to better advantage on a circumscribed canvas. 
From the moment when BUONAPARTE quits Elba in a six- 
teen-gun brig until he leaves Malmaison for the deck of the 
Bellerophon Mr.GuEDALLA has full scope for his strong sense 
of the irony (and his lesser sense of the pathos) of char- 
acters and events. He has refused to let Waterloo itself 
bulk too largely, though he has seized his chance of begin- 
ning with conversations at Elba to throw original light on 
NAPOLEON’S last campaign. How far his re-reading of 
this will commend itself to experts I do not know. Its 
interest is certainly reinforced for the ordinary reader. 


| 
Pharaoh Hardening His Heart. 

Lord Lioyp is not quite on his defence in the second | 
volume of Egypt Since Cromer (MACMILLAN, 21/-). He 
does, however, take a reasonable opportunity for fitting into 
its proper historical sequence the hitherto unpublished 
story, as he knows it, of his own withdrawal from the office 
of High Commissioner. It is an instructive story, an inci- 
dent in an instructive narrative of perpetual retreat. That 
narrative presents piquant contrasts between the represent- 
atives of this country and the clamorous but essentially 
frivolous champions of Egyptian nationalism for ever push- 
ing forward, so long as their personal interests are not 
jeopardised, to demand a more and more theoretically 
complete independence. The foreign tyrants time after 
time give way, not because they must, but because they 
believe the logic of argument requires it; yet only when 
they are goaded into a momentary assertion of their 
essential power do their actions become comprehensible to | 
their Oriental opponents. The moral that Lord Loy | 
would draw from the whole affair is simply that sound | 
administration and consistent policy are still the sovereign | 
requisites in Egypt, or the Sudan, or wherever else we may | 
be called upon to serve as administrators in trust. Abstract | 
theories of government—naturally enough in view of his | 
own experiences—he loveth not. 
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The Poetry of Green Places. 


This is a book of England 
Whose hub is in Oxfordshire, 


Where the cuckoo calls in a spring \ 
land 
And at home is the heart’s desire. \ 


MasstncHAM (H.) creates it 

By river and spire and sward, 
And the camera decorates it 

Of a Mr. Epcar Warp. 


Here’s many a fair green acre, 
And countrymen poor and rich; 
Here’s going his rounds with the baker, 
And bowls, and a bob-tail bitch; 
Here’s digging a garden border, 
And ale at the inn when it’s done; 
So here is a book to order, 
And from CoBDEN-SANDERSON. 


Country is how you'll name it, 

And an evident title too; 

And when you have read the same it 
Induces its point of view— 

That, however so high you rate your 
Advancement in cult and creed, 

You can “get no further than Nature” ; 

That Pan is the god indeed. 


Cranford in Hampshire. 
I remember being rebuked in the 
nursery for making bread an excuse 
for jam, which is rather, I feel, what 
Mr. CompTron MAcKENZIE does in The 
Darkening Green (CASSELL, 7/6). But ay 
no good romantic will grudge a better a 
the lavish fashion in which the some- 
what thin little tragedy of Grace Ardley 
and her married lover, Will Ingledew, 
is turned into an excuse for the pret- 
tiest echoes of the past, or, as Mrs. 
Jaggers, the invaluable charwoman of 
High Beeching, would put it, memories A 
of “the sweet long ago.” Mr. Mac- 
KENZIE is invariably at his best in a jo 
rustic backwater peopled by genuine “i 
gentlefolk and genuine peasants; and 
here at High Beeching there is prac- 
tically nobody else—if you except the 2 
Rattigans, crude forerunners of the 
bungaloid race to come, and the chron- 
idler, who was a schoolboy “when 
it all happened.” How a schoolboy 
came to be almost incredibly involved 
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The Bore. “My GRANDFATHER FOUGHT IN THE ZULU War.” 
The Bored. “ Reatty. ON WHICH SIDE?” 


ina Jane Eyre triangle of insanity and passion is really 
the most trifling part of the book’s burden. Its grace and 
beauty—and these are no trifles—derive from a past laid 
| exquisitely in lavender and regarded with a tenderness 
| vividly and poignantly communicable. 


Peripatetics. 

Sir ARNOLD Witson is an M.P. who is also a peripatetic 
philosopher. I do not mean that he is necessarily a disciple 
of ARISTOTLE, but he has had the excellent idea of devoting 
last year’s fine summer to walking through his Hertford- 
| shire constituency and engaging in conversation everyone 

he met. One of the results is this book—Walks and Talks 
| (Oxrorp University Press, 5/-)—in which he gives a 


record of the various opinions he encountered. The 
majority of them seem to me extremely sensible and worthy 
of all attention. Sir ARNoLD has a way with him that 
would inveigle anyone into friendly argument. He took 
on everyone he came across—farmers, parsons, school- 
masters, policemen, bus-conductors and tramps—and very 
rarely drew a blank. A Member of Parliamert, he asserts, 
has one great advantage over the ordinary talkative 
traveller. Whatever his political views it is recognised to 
be his right and indeed his duty to get to know those who 
elected him and to find out what they think. At the 
end of his book Sir ARNOLD includes some conversations 
in Durham and by Tyneside, because that was one of the 
most depressed areas in Britain. He walked, and went 
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occasionally by bus, because in that way he could use his 
own eyes and ears and get in touch with all sorts of men. 
He looked in at local pubs, and was not above sleeping 
occasionally in a dry ditch. An admirable idea, and one that 
every M.P. might well imitate—not necessarily of course for 
publication, but as a sign that he takes his office seriously. 


“When the Bands of the Body Were Breaking.” 

In Corporal Tune (GoLLaNncz, 7/6)—the cryptic title 
comes from Burton’s Anatomy—Mr. L. A. G. STRONG has 
attempted a difficult thing. Not only has he written a 
subjective novel but he conducts us into the recesses of 
a mind of very special quality belonging to a man in very 
special circumstances. Lately bereaved of a much-loved 
wife and himself in thrall to an illness as to the outcome 
of which the temperature of the story leaves us not long 
in doubt, Jgnatius Farrelly is in peculiarly intimate, one 
might call it mystical, rapport both with the lost Stella 
and with the scenery among which his love has flowered. 
He is trebly haunted: wherever he may be, the time and 
the place and the loved one are all together in his thought. 


Giants in Those Days. 

It is curious when one is thinking that a book on a certain 
subject is overdue someone should write it, and it is nic6 
to find it to be a really good one. Mr. R. DAtuas Brerr 
in The History of British Aviation, 1908-14 (Joun Hann, 
TON, 21/-), has expended industry, knowledge and skill jn 
this record of pre-War flying in Britain. I am grateful to 
him. Apart from its value as a book of reference there jg 
a memory and a thrill in every paragraph. In his preface | 
he states that aeroplane design suffered a set-back for five | 
years owing to the War. How true! The 70 h.p. machine | 
of 1912 gave just as good a performance as to-day’s| 
aeroplane of 110 h.p. (though I admit it was more touchy | 
to handle). We are given an excellent index, glossary of | 
terms and much sound but easily comprehensible aero. | 
dynamic lore. In his list of the 863 pre-War British pilots 
he marks those killed before August 4th, 1914. I wonder 
how many are alive now? But a small proportion, I fear, 
The illustrations are good, and in fact the whole book from 
empennage to propeller is a most valuable and interesting 


The condition, so closely 
bound up with his ill- 
ness, might have seemed 
merely morbid, but, 
though we are vouch- 
safed a good deal of 
clinical detail, it does 
not strike one as that. 
Mr. Strono’s difficulty, 
which I think he has not 
quite surmounted, has 
been to make it clear 
and compulsive of ac- 
ceptance, and also to 
make real and interest- 
ing the secondary figures | 

seen through the mind’s| 
eye of a man preoccu- 
pied and of necessity 
self-centred. The early 
passages of the story, 
when Jgnatius is in 
direct communion with 
nature, are beautifully 


“No, I'M NoT REALLY ONE OF THE CREW; I’M THE SECRETARY OF THE 
Lest-WE-ForGET SEA-SHANTIES SOCIETY.” 


contribution to the all 
too-meagre literature of 
the air. 


Satire. 

Excellent entertain. 
ment as Portrait of a 
Gentleman (Hutcumy. | 
SON, 7/6) undoubtedlyis, | 
it would have been even | 
more diverting if Mr. | 
EDEN PHILLPoTTs had | 
not allowed several of, 
his characters to be so | 
unnecessarily prolix. | 
Newton Poppleford, the | 


was @ pompous person | 
who had arrived at the | 
distinction of having | 
his portrait presented | 
to him. A prospective 
son-in-law, an artist be- 


done and vivid in their appeal to those who ‘in dreams 
behold the Hebrides.” But the grip, on one reader at any 
rate, is not quite firmly enough maintained. 


Fool’s Odyssey. 

I wish I could convey even a fraction of the pleasure I 
have had in reading and re-reading and dipping into 
Mr. Jonn COLLIER’s second novel, Defy the Foul Fiend 
(MacMILLAN, 7/6), which he describes as “the misadven- 
tures of a heart.” The heart is owned by Willoughby, the 
illegitimate son of an honest cook and of a peer who had 
“a face like a coat-of-arms.” But the plot, though the 
story is good enough, does not matter so much as the way 
Mr. CoLLier has managed to give us the colour and sounds 
of London and the countryside. There is never a word 
out. of place in his smooth lovely prose and scarcely a page 
where his wit may not escape the careless reader. It is 
difficult to say whether the book is more wise than witty 
and more mad than beautiful, but anyway I think it 
comes very near to perfection. It is no compliment to the 
author, who must have taken his own fill of pleasure in the 
writing, if I beg everyone to read it for his own sake. I 
hope there will soon be a successor, but I am afraid this 
sort of thing cannot be done quickly or easily. 


longing to the “neo- 
Vorticist’’ school, was commissioned to paint the portrait, 
and when it was unveiled before Mr. Poppleford’s fellow- 
citizens ‘‘the massive work flamed and flashed upon them 
like the Crystal Palace on a fireworks night. It was eight 
feet tall and five feet wide.” Here is plentiful material for 
foolery and an admirable opportunity for Mr. PHiLirorts 
to hold up various cranks to ridicule. His readers (especi- 
ally those who do a little judicious skipping) will most cer- 
tainly enjoy this mirth-provoking exhibition. 


Mr. Punch in the West End. 


TuE Exhibition of Original Work of Living “ Punch” 
Artists, which has recently been on show at the “Punch” 
Offices, is on view at the Galleries of Messrs. Thos. 
Agnew & Sons, Ltd., 43, Old Bond Street, W.1., until 
July 14, from 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Admission is free, but 
Catalogues will be for sale {price One Shilling), the pro- 
ceeds being devoted to the funds of the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution. 


“ Last year he gained a first in Harrow moderations.”—Daily Paper. 
We trust he will not follow this up by taking a Plough Greats. 
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